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uncertain whether his own signals were heard in that ship or not. 
All this time the flag-ship had been going seven knots, and no 


IIE Insurgents in the Herzegovina have had apparently some | order to slacken speed had been delivered to the fleet, so that 
4 5 is — « € « é é } . 


. ; - it was to be presumed that the ‘Iron Duke’ was still goin 
successes during the week, to set off against their reverses, and | : - 4 ¥ . gomg 
: seven knots in the rear of the ‘ Vanguard.’ The net result of 
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blast if the speed is materially altered. This is indeed but a 


chance the insurgents have is not a military one, but the} ,. ; <a ae : 
: ‘ : ‘ , dim and helpless fashion of organising the administration of the 
interference of the Powers whose influence is still holding- t costl is ol whieh: biekeant 1 
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determined, as well they might be, not to venture there; and they | ,.. : ae ‘ s i 
: Fae tts say | Times, expresses his opinion that such an iron ship as the * Van- 
are now going through the disturbed districts, listening to the | Aes : : : ; 
: s : guard’ is the naval equivalent in force of a whole corps d’armée 
alleged grievances, and trying to bring the rebels to a state of |: ‘ = . 
P “a “gt ; - in the Army—i.c., of 30,000 men—and he very justly remarks 
mind more favourable for obtaining administrative concessions, é a ts 
3 rng te that no commander would accept the responsibility of command- 
That any concession short of the grant of a certain limited | . . : aN 
Re : : cones ing an army if he knew that a single accidental shot of the 
autonomy will not meet the case, is obvious enough. But if it be | . F wae . ven 
. enemy’s might annihilate a whole wing at a blow. The truth 
true, as was telegraphed to the Pall Mall on Thursday from : _ _ 
; : ‘ hee . : undoubtedly is, that our power of properly governing and ad- 
Berlin, that ‘‘ Russia categorically insists at Constantinople upon; .. , 
: , ; ‘ ay ministering the immensely costly and powerful naval weapons 
immediate concessions and reforms in the Herzegovina,”—we . s : > Spe 
: 2 a : which we have invented, has fallen far behind our skill in 
may infer that Germany and Russia are pulling together, and . , 
: . : constructing those weapons. We have made the sort of 
that some concession of the kind will probably be secured. - ‘ . : 
blunder which would be best illustrated by supposing the exist- 
ence of an organism as delicate as the human body, without the 
nervous system which governs, or as the philosophers say, 


very non-committal speech, in which he neither announced a | “co-ordinates,” its movements. Certainly there was no sort of 
peace policy nor a war policy. ‘Our nation,” he said “ is dis- ‘¢co-ordination” of the ironclad fleet in the fog on the Ist Sep- 
turbed in its development by the events going on at the frontier. tember. And unless such a co-ordination in times of peril can be 
A portion of the frontier population, leaving house and home, | established, it would be better to subdivide our risk, and 
must watch, arms in hand, for the security of the fatherland, | have a mosquito fleet of gunboats, in place of these naval 
east and west. The events in Bosnia and the Herze- | embodiments of corps d’armée. 
govina have placed us in a difficult position... .. . e 
The Government of the Sultan crowds troops on our frontier. 
This complicates the situation. The nation asks us to 
protect it. The Bosnian people try to escape from sword and 
fire by taking refuge with us, and this makes our position still , 
more difficult. It may be hoped, however, that the wisdom of | ‘ 2 . 
the Sultan and of the Great Powers will find a mode to tran- | Whitechapel Road, and who was just about to give up the premises, 
quillise and satisfy these countries. I shall, as far as my power last Saturday afternoon asked Alfred Philip Stokes, who had 
f0es, so act that peace may be given back to these provinces.” | formerly worked with him, to come round with him “to the 
The Prince’s speech was well received ; and his announcement of | old premises ” (in Whitechapel) and carry 2 parcel for him. 1 here 
his intended marriage, with the appeal to his people to support | W¢Te two parcels, wrapped up in American cloth, one weighing 
him, elicited some enthusiasm, but it was recognised that the three-quarters of a hundredweight and the other half-a-hundred- 
speech was one intended to gain time for further deliberation, | Weight. One of these Stokes carried for him to Whitechapel 
The war party in Servia have, it is said, since gained many Church, and was then left alone with the parcels while Wain- 


adherents, and the armaments are proceeding, though, till the | wright fetched a cab. Stokes was curious about the contents, 
and looked into one of them, when he discovered a human head. 


Success or failure of Russia at Constantinople is known, no defini- | apes opr 
tive line will be taken. Of course, the difficulty of restraining Fearing that Wainwright had a revolver, he kept his discovery to 
Servia is one of the most powerful arguments for demanding himself, and put the parcels into the cab, but ran after the cab, 
concessions from the Porte. It stopped in the Commercial Road, where Wainwright took up 

nm —_——_——- _a girl named Alice Day, and then he drove off with her to the 

The court-martial on Captain Dawkins and the other officers Borough. Stokes followed the cab through Aldgate and Leaden- 
and men of the ‘ Vanguard’ for the loss of that ship commenced at | hall Street to the Borough, and after one rebuff from the police 


The Skouptschina, or Servian House of Representatives, was 
opened on Thursday week at Kragujevatz by Prince Milan, witha 


A very shocking murder of the Greenacre type has been 
discovered during the last week, and discovered, apparently, 
through the want of common care for its concealment 
shown by the man who is suspected of it. Henry Wainwright, 
who formerly carried on business as a brushmaker at 215, 
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persuaded a constable to investigate the matter. The cab stopped 
at the Hen and Chickens, in the Borough, which had been 
rented by Wainwright's brother, and the parcels were taken in 
there, when the constablés—whom Wainwtight offered to bribe 
not to open the parcelsdiscovered that they contained the 
mutilated remains of a fair-haired woman, in a high state of de- 
composition. And it was soon found that these remains had 
been removed from a hole beneath the floor of one of the rooms 
in the Whitechapel premises, where they had been interred for 
some time, with a quantity of lime, and also with certain strong 
disinfectants put there to remove the smell which they had occa- 
sioned, but which had also had the effect of so preserving a part 
of the body as to make it in some respects recognisable. 

It seems to be strongly suspected that the remains are those 
of a woman called Harrict Lane, and who went by the name of 
‘‘Mrs. King,” with whom Wainwright—who isa married man—had 
lived, and by whom he had had children. This woman disap- 
peared a year ago,—strangely enough, according to one account, 
she was last seen on the day of which the day of Wainwright's 
arrest was the first anniversary, i.c., 11th September, 1874. The 
remarkable feature, not indeed of the murder, but of the attempt 
to conceal it, is the trustfulness with which Wainwright twice 
left Stokes alone with the packages containing the corpse. First, 
he sent Stokes up alone to the room in which the packages were ; 
afterwards Stokes was left to watch them in the street while 
Wainwright fetched a cab, though the tasks of the two men 
might so easily have been interchanged. Also to Stokes were con- 
signed the chopper, shovel, and hammer with which apparently 
the corpse had been cut up, with instructions to sell them, and 
to speak of them in selling them as his own, Could these 
manceuvres have been intended ultimately, in case of discovery, 
to furnish evidence that Stokes was the principal in the transac- 
tion? or were they only intended by their trustfulness to divert 
Stokes’s suspicion from Wainwright? In that case, Wain- 
wright’s finesse was clumsy indeed. 


Mr. Gladstone has made two educational speeches within a 
week,—one at Chester on Thursday week, on laying the corner- 
stone of the New King’s School there ; and one at Hawarden, on 
Tuesday last, on occasion of an effort to place the Hawarden 
Literary Institute on a more satisfactory basis. In the former 
speech, Mr. Gladstone, after referring to the old prediction that 
the Railway system would make Chester a mere heap of ruins, and 
asserting that so far from its having been fulfilled, ‘‘ there was 
not a town from one end of the country to the other in which 
the spirit of youthful life beat more freely and vigorously 
than it did in Chester,” went on to point out that while 
the wages of manual labour are rising, the wages of educated 
labour, at least of the commoner kinds, are rather tending 
to fall, under the influence of the competition of a new 
host of candidates. Tlence, he insisted, there could not be a more 
important crisis for middle-class education. Unless each boy 
tried to find out his own best capacities and to cultivate them 
well, the middle-class, instead of keeping its relative position in 
the race, would lose ground. Middle-class education would have 
much to do to hold its own, and it would not be done without the 
co-operation of the taught with the teachers. Yes, but is there 
not some danger of stimulating boys too much, and forgetting 
the value of a comparatively fallow-time in boyhood? No 
doubt the majority of boys have a healthy incapacity for over- 
earnestness, but is not the minority, who are quite capable of it, 
becoming larger and larger every day ? 

In his Hawarden speech, Mr. Gladstone, who had been felling 
a particularly large tree just before he came down to urge the 
miners to take care of their minds, was specially severe on 
those favourite modes of amusement among labourers which con- 
sist in ‘ lolling, loitering, whistling, playing marbles,” and so forth. 
He maintained that with the great increase of wages,—an increase 
which he showed had not been in any way neutralised for the 
labourer and the miner by any equivalent increase in the cost of 
living,—there was room for spending a little more on mental culture ; 
and he expressed his opinion that the people of France, Germany, 
and parts of Italy all surpass the people of England,—though he 
seemed to have been pursuaded by a book of Mr. Richard's (M.P. 
for Merthyr), that this is less true of the Welsh,—in their desire 
to avail themselves of the means of mental culture. How far 
Mr. Gladstone succeeded in giving an impulse to mental culture 
among the people of Hawarden we cannot tell, but he certainly 
succeeded in making idle and dawdling habits look weak and 





| ridiculous. Whether Mr. Gladstone fells or plants, he always 
| does it with energy ; but perhaps he féls even better than he plants, 








Mr. W. FE. Forster made an able and elaborate Speech on 
Friendly Soaicties at Otley this day week, 6n the Occasion 
of & meeting of a distriet lodge of the Oddfellows. After 
criticising the condition of this Society, he discussed the 
general effect of the Poor Law and of other applications of 
the principle of compulson to the social life of England, (py 
these more general portions of his speech we have commented at 
length elsewhere. Here we may add, that while referring to the 
great resources and large numbers of the Order of Odd Fello 
—the total capital being not much short of £4,000,000 sterling, 
and the total number of members not much short of half-a. 
million,—he declared that if he were a working-man, he should 
now probably belong to the Order, but that he should 
not have said so fifteen or twenty years ago. Some fifteen 
years ago he looked into the accounts of the Society, 
and found its condition precarious, but even then he ad. 
vised rather an effort at reform, than an effort to replace the 
Society by new and more cautiously managed Insurance Societies, 
The effort at reform was made ; in 1871, independent valuations 
of the assets of the Society were not only obtained, but published; 
and though the valuation showed some deficiency, the confidence 
in the Society increased, and now it was at least on the high-road 
to complete safety. It was true that even now only 81: out of 3,168 
Lodges showed a surplus on the valuations, and of the 48 Leeds 
| Lodges only two or three showed a surplus; but then, every year 
the number ef Lodges which showed a surplus increases, and 
measures are yearly taken, by diminishing the grants or increasing 
the subscriptions, to strengthen the position of the various Lodges, 
But if this be the improved condition of the strongest of the 
| Friendly Societies, what is the position of the weaker ones? On 
this aspect of the case, Mr. Forster did not descant. 











| The Coroner's jury empanelled at Portsmouth to inquire into 
the cause of the death of Samuel Turner, the mate of the 
‘ Mistletoe,’'—the vessel run down by the Queen’s yacht on the 
18th August,—brought in their verdict yesterday week, to the 
effect that the deceased was drowned in consequence of an ‘acci- 
dental’ collision between the ‘Alberta’ and the ‘ Mistletoe,’ but 
they added an expression of opinion that the navigating officer of 
the ‘ Alberta’ had committed an error of judgment, and that “a 
slow rate of speed, during the summer months especially, 
would be more conducive to public safety, and that there should 
also be a more efficient look-out.” The verdict was received 
with hisses by the people in court, and Captain Welch and 
Prince Leiningen were hooted when they appeared in the High 
Street, the popular impression evidently being that there had 
been more than an error of judgment,—gross inconsiderateness 
and negligence in the management of the Queen’s yacht. The 
Coroner quoted from a charge of Mr. Justice Patteson’s to a grand 
jury in a similar case, the following remarks, ‘‘If the man did not 
display due care and caution, he was liable to the charge of man- 
slaughter. But if, however untoward the result, he acted to the 
best of his judgment, and for the best under the circumstances, 
however unfortunate his judgment might be, he was not to be 
made to suffer for his error.” Like a good many Judges’ diree- 
tions, that appears to miss the exact point, which appears to be 
whether it is the want of due preparation, care, and consideration 
for others which causes the error of judgment, or whether the 
error of judgment was purely a false calculation, founded on care- 
ful and considerate motives. Doubtless in this case the decision 
was substantially'right, but if the Royal yacht should traverse the 
same crowded part of the Solent at the same rate again, in the same 
season, ahd an accident should happen, there will be clear evidence 
of the want of due care on the part of the navigating officer. 


Though Sir Julius Vogel has been laid up at a German bath, 
while the present New Zealand Parliament has been holding its 
last session, his policy, like John Brown’s soul, has been ‘“ march- 
| ing on,”—at a rate, too, which shows that the Premier's absence 
| does not produce the same patalysing and bewildering effect 
| upon his colleagues that Mr. Burke described as following whenever 
| Lord Chatham had an attack of the gout. The Agent-General 

for New Zealand has published a telegram, received at his 
office this week, by which it appears that Sir Julius’s great 
| measure to abolish the Provincial system of administration has 
| been carried by a majority of 52 to 17, on its second reading. A 
majority so considerable on tlie eve of a general election, and in 
face of the formidable opposition which, as it was at one time Sup- 
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posed, Sir George Grey might succeed in organising, clearly shows 
that opinion in the colony is satisfied that the Heptarchy has 
done its work and had its day. 





The effect on the finance of the colony from the amalgamation 
of general and provincial revenue is considerable, and must go 
on increasing. Major Atkinson, who holds the office of treasurer 
in Sir J. Vogel's absence, was able, in proposing the Budget, to 
state that the revenue already exceeded that of last year by 
£185,000, and the treasurer's estimate by £108,000, thus 
showing a surplus for the year of £120,000. ‘The financial 
proposals for the current year include the absorption of 
eight months’ provincial revenue, thus raising the revenue of the 
colony to £2,476,000, a revenue greater than that of Canada 
before confederation, and to be classed as third, almost second, 
indeed, among the Australasian Colonies. ‘The estimated expen- 
diture, including eight months’ provision for provincial 


services, is £2,400,000, the Government declaring it to be | 


their policy, after providing for all general and local loan-charges 


and for the defence department, to expend £702,000 of the | 


absorbed revenue on special provincial works. ‘This large local 
expenditure is quite consistent with the views always held by the 
advocates of a strong general Government for the colony, and 
pithily expressed by Major Atkinson in a very able speech on 
the subject last session, when he said, ‘* Provincial government is 
not local government: it never has been local government, and 


never will be.” But it is somewhat surprising that such views 


should have gained ground so rapidly and under such circum- | 


stances. ae j 

Nothing new has happened in France this week. M. Buffet’s 
promptitude in removing Admiral de la Ronciére le Noury from 
the command of the Mediterranean Squadron for his recent letter 
has calmed down the opposition to the Government, and just 
now controversy in Paris turns chiefly on the sincerity of the 
Orleans Princes in their alleged Republicanism,—a barren ques- 
tion, which can only be solved either by time, or by a knowledge 
of their personal characters. Their firm adherence to the Republic 
would be a great security for the Liberal party, but it would be 
difficult to express it in any form that would really command the 
implicit belief of the somewhat cynical French Press. 


The Archdeacon of London, Bishop Piers Claughton, has 
written to the Jimes to dissuade any of the High-Church party 
from resigning their cures in consequence of the operation of the 
Public Worship Act, which is now at work. Bishop Claughton 
thinks it will be comparatively seldom appealed to; that when it 
is so appealed to, the Bishop will often be able to prevent its pro- 
visions from being actually or, at any rate, stringently enforced ; 
and he says that he himself, though he could imagine a possible 
duty in some cases of appealing to it, ‘‘ cannot readily conceive 
himself as under an obligation to become a prosecutor of the clergy.” 
Further, Bishop Claughton does not think a lay Judge, not of 
doctrines, but of facts, to be an anomaly to whose jurisdiction High 
Churchmen ought to take exception. Every man among them 
who honestly believes that his practice could be reconciled 
with the laws he has undertaken to observe, should be 
willing to suffer, if he so regards it, this ‘appeal unto 
Cesar.” 
very small amount of litigation to which the Act is likely to lead 
may be realised. But only in case there be a class of clergymen 


anxious to catch at any excuse for not acting quite as vigorously | 
as they have threatened to act, can Bishop Claughton’s extended | 


straw help them to a deliverance from their own unwise resolve. 
Our contemporary the Globe has reproduced from the American 
papers a legend of a canine funeral, spontaneously celebrated 


| Old Bull, who did nothing to save him from his death-shot, made 
a pompous funeral for him, and howled over his remains. The 
Negroes have more humour than our contemporary the Globe 
gives them credit for. 





There are certain speculations—speculations in which self- 
restraint is everything and undue eagerness for returns is fatal, — 
wherein Governments certainly succeed very much better than 
private individuals. The Oyster-culture seems to be one of 
them, and apparently France is likely to make a great success 
in a line in which she has hitherto made great fiascos, owing 
simply to the example of the Government, to the elaborate direc- 
tions which the Government has given to the various Oyster 
Companies, and to the docility with which these Companies, 
after their failures, have now adhered to the regulations which 
the Government has laid down. By following these rules, the 
| natural beds of oysters on the coasts of France have not only 


| been preserved from destruction, but enriched by the new arti- 





| ficial beds beyond belief. ‘* Beds which were considered exhausted 
{in 1870 in the Arcachon district yielded during the few hours of 
| last November during which they were allowed to be dredged or 
| fished, the incredible number of 40,561,000 oysters of marketable 
'size.” Clearly, for certain productive enterprises, the trading 
| spirit wants a curb such as it is difficult to find in anything but 
| the official equanimity of disinterested knowledge. 
| Victor Hugo is more sereamy than ever. In declining to 
j attend “the Congress of the League of Peace and Liberty,” he 
renews the expression of his fear that peace must be postponed. 
“* What France wants to make, is Europe. To make Germany, is to 
| construct the Empire, that is to say, night. ‘To make Europe is to 
|give birth to democracy, that is to say, light. Between the 
| two worlds—the one gloomy, the other radiant; the one false, 
| the other true—the choice of the future, be assured, is made,”’ 
| Again:—‘ To speak of an alliance of Kings is to speak of an 
| alliance of vultures. ‘This fratricidal fraternity will come to an 
jend, and to the Europe of Coalition Kings will succeed the 
Europe of United Peoples. To-day? No. To-morrow? Yes. 
| Let us, then, have faith, and await the future. No peace ti!l then.” 
Probably nothing does more to cool the always vehement Euro- 
pean interest in France than these incoherent shrieks about 
“light” and “night,” and ‘ vultures” and ‘ peoples,”—which 
are only the more vexatious, that no one can deny the extra- 
ordinary genius of the man who utters them, though no one 
could infer it from these excruciating pictures of France as an 
extatica, and Germany as a fiend, falling into cataleptic postures, 
and answering excited interrogations in monosyllabic exclamations. 
Never before was a really great genius so far from sane, so wanting 
in lucidity of judgment, as Victor Hugo's. 


The ‘ Castalia,’"—the double ship which was invented to secure 








We hope Bishop Claughton’s anticipati f the! eg =m : 
P P naar, ti 7 | sea, the latter’s deck was covered with sick passengers. ‘The writer 


| returned to Calais by the mail-boat and was very sea-sick, though 


the passengers between Calais and Dover from sea-sickness, or at 
least to reduce the danger to a minimum,—seems, if we may trust 
‘* A Resident at Calais,” who writes to yesterday's Times, to be a 
real success. He says that he waited for a good stiff wind in order to 
test her ; that though she now and then rolled, she never pitched at 
all; that no one on board of her ever thought of being sick on the 
passage, and yet that when the mail-boat passed her in the same 


as the wind had risen since his voyage across, it is possible that 
even in the ‘Castalia’ on that day he might have suffered. 
While the Bessemer appears to be as yet a failure, the humbler 
experiment of the ‘ Castalia’ seems to have earned a substantial 


success. 


An Irish clergyman, the Rev. George Meares Drought, believes 


im 1869 by dogs, on the death, by shooting, of the spaniel of | that he has discovered a remedy against plagues of flies, —and a very 


& negro who belonged, before emancipation, to Governor 
Charles A. Wickliffe. The story is that this spaniel having shown 


dogs of his acquaintance, led by a large and fierce dog called 
“Old Bull,” assembled round the body with loud howlings, and then 


symptoms of hydrophobia, he was promptly shot, whereupon all the | 


prepared fora funeral. ‘Old Bull” seized the corpse and car- | 
ried it off to the woods, dug it a grave beneath a tree, interred | 


it, all the dogs joining to fill up the grave, and then led the | 


mourners in a new series of elaborate howls, kept up for a | 


quarter of an hour, after which they dispersed. The 
meaning of the story is plain. Clearly these things were written | 


for a parable. The spaniel who showed symptoms of hydro- | 


phobia—no slight symptoms—was the South. In his lifetime he 
had fawned on “ Old Bull ”"—obviously, John Bull,—and in return 


simple and pleasant one,—namely, a window-garden of geraniums 
and calceolarias. He says that he had for a long time been 
congratulating himself on his exemption from the plague of flies 
from which his neighbours suffered, when, at length, in preparing 
for a removal, he sent away his window-box of geraniums and 
calceolarias to his new residence. Immediately his room was as 
full of flies as that of any of his neighbours, and so he found out 
that it was his window-garden which had saved him. ‘That shows 
very bad taste on the part of the flies, for such a garden is a great 
ornament to a town-room, when it does not keep out the air too 
much. But if this be true, the bad taste of the flies is clearly 
great luck for human beings. 


Consols were at the latest date 94} to 94). 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


RUSSIA AND THE EUROPEAN POWERS. 

HERE is at the present moment probably more prospect of 

an effective European intervention to secure a certain 
amount of autonomy for the Herzegovina and Bosnia than 
there has been since the beginning of the outbreak ; and though 
the mutual jealousies of the Powers may once more destroy the 
hope, we believe now that England may, if she pleases, turn 
the scale in favour of such an intervention, and by that means 
restrain Servia and Montenegro effectually from the war 
policy into which they seem more and more likely to rush. 
That Russian influence is being exerted with energy to secure 
some substantial concession to the insurgent Slavs there can 
be no doubt, and that this is regarded by too many English- 
men as a sufficient reason why England should thwart that policy, 
there can also be no doubt. For our own parts, we take a very 
different view. We believe that, looking at the matter even in 
the most selfish light, we should be increasing and not diminish- 
ing the power exerted by Russia in the South-East of Europe, 
if we again throw ourselves into the false position of a mere 
prop to Turkey, and ignore the wretchedness of the populations 
driven, generation after generation, into rebellion, rather 
than acquiesce in the oppression they suffer. It is futile to say, 
as so many-do say, that the barbarous Mohammedan Govern- 
ment is no worse for the Christians than barbarous Christian 
Governments would be for Mohammedins, That may be quite 
true. But the alternative is not between a barbarous Mo- 
hammedan empite and a barbarous Christian empire, but be- 
tween a barbarous Mohammedan empire and a network of 
barbarous Christian States. Centralisation is a benefit only 
where the Central Power is really far superior in its traditions 
and civilisation to the provincial and local powers which would 
supersede it. Highly centralised powers wielded by any really 


barbarous Power,—even though it be not more barbarous than | 


the local provinces it rules,—are a pure evil. Barbarous pro- 
vinces will rule themselves badly, but they will rule themselves 
much better than a barbarous tyrant will rule them. They 
will try to remove the evils the pangs of which they feel, but 
a barbarous tyranny will only try to remove the evils the 
pangs of which the tyrant feels. We do not in the least deny 
that the Christian Insurgents of Herzegovina and Bosnia are 
probably quite as cruel and vindictive as the Mohammedan 
caste which strives to keep them down. But not the less the 
breaking-up of the rude Turkish Empire into provincial com- 
partments with a real autonomy, must end in a great allevia- 
tion of the mischiefs complained of, and,—what is more to 
the purpose from the Turkish point of view,—a great diminu- 
tion of that vindictive feeling against the Porte which results 
from her local misrule. So long as Russia incessantly pleads for 
these autonomies, and the Powers which dread Russia only 
ignore the real gain they imply, Russian influence in the East of 
Europe will go on spreading, and go on eclipsing that of less 
sagacious States. If we oppose these autonomies, it will be said, 
and justly said, that England, from motives of a petty jealousy, is 
obstructing that natural and wholesome disintegration of the 
Turkish Empire which must precede any real advance of South- 
Eastern Europe in civilisation. It is our true policy to support 
the representations of Russia, while holding to our own view of 
the best mode of giving effect to them. No doubt Russia would 
prefer to see the creation of very large units of Slavic autonomy, 
whereas England would prefer to see very small units,—and 
as we hold, would have a perfectly sound disinterested, 
as well as a sound interested reason, for that preference. 
Of course Russia wants to stimulate the passion of Slavic 
nationality. That is not the English cue, and what is more, 
it is not for the interest of the Turkish provinces that they 
should be aggregated into large States. Small local govern- 
ments, externally dependent on Turkey, but not governed by 
Turkey, would offer infinitely more chance of a good local 
representation than large and ambitious Slavic States, always 
dabbling in a foreign policy of their own, and too large for 
anything like efiicient institutions of popular representation. 
England would have the strongest ground, if, while going a 
mile with Russia, she refused, probably with the active con- 
currence of Austria and Germany, to travel with her the whole 
Russian league. But while we either resist an essential reform, 
or stand aside indifferently, saying that it is no business of 
ours to assist in breaking up Turkey, we put Russia in the 
right, and ourselves in the wrong. 

Our hopes for something like an efficient intervention are not 








founded solely on the attitude of Russia, and the difficulty 


of restraining Servia and Montenegro from going to war 


unless some satisfaction for the grievances of the Insurgents 
can be obtained. We feel a growing persuasion that Germany 
will use her great influence for the same end, though not per- 
haps in the form in which Russia would desire it. Almost eye 

journalist in England knows the peculiar charaeter of the 
Times’ special letters from Berlin. Their news is often 
singularly incorrect, but it is always news which the 
German Foreign Office, for some reason or other, wishes 
to be believed; and now for a long time these letters 
have taken a very remarkable line as to the Herzegovina 
insurrection. Day after day they have brought out in stro 

relief every element of news which seemed favourable to the 
insurgents, often grossly exaggerating the character of their suc. 
cesses, and keeping as much as possible out of sight the far more 
formidable successes of the Turkish troops. Day after day, they 
have insisted that the situation was growing more grave and 
more likely to demand intervention, when, as far as every other 
source of information went, the situation seemed to be grow- 
ing less grave for Turkey, and more like a complete sup. 
pression of the rebellion. This character of the 7%mes’ special 
news from Berlin—which always represents, by no means, 
| indeed, official belief, but at least an undercurrent of officiat 
| suggestion and intention,—has grown more marked than ever 
during the last few days; and coupling it with the great 
features of Prince Bismarck’s policy for the South-East of 
Europe,—the policy which sent Prince Charles of Hohen- 
zollern to Roumania, and encouraged Austria to move her politi- 
cal centre of gravity nearer to Prague, while refusing to rob her 
of her civilising German elements of strength,—we cannot think 
we can be wrong in holding that Germany favours secretly, if not 
avowedly, the policy of intervention, and of putting an end to 








|the Turkish administration of the disaffected provinces, 


though not, of course, as yet to the Turkish suzerainty over 
them. It is certain that Austria must favour the same policy, 
so long as no new impulse is given to Panslavism; and if it 
be so, the adhesion of England would certainly tum 
the balance, and secure. such a joint Note to Turkey 
as it would be impossible for that weak and _bank- 
rupt power to refuse to listen to. Such a_ represen 
tation would powerfully reinforce the peace party in 
Servia, because it would meet all the legitimate expectations 
of the reasonable members of the war party. So, and so only, 
indeed, we suspect, can the Servian Parliament be restrained 
from openly declaring war on Turkey, and perhaps plunging all the 
dependencies of Turkey into a war of which no one could, with 
any approach to probability, forecast the result. Certainly, at 
the present moment, the political leash by which Servia is 
held-in is being strained to the utmost. And there can be 
no relaxation of the strain, without a promise of obtaining, 
without war, some of the chief objects at which those who 
are waging the war aim. Those objects have been put for- 
ward by the Insurgent leaders with singular moderation and 
sagacity. And unless England vies with Russia in 
attempting to secure some of them for the suffering pro- 
vinces, it seems very likely that, without benefiting Turkey 
at all, she will seriously injure herself. Indeed Constantinople 
will be rather safer, instead of less safe from the Russian 
grasp, if the Herzegovina and Bosnia can be secured against 
the miseries which vex them into periodic insurrection. And 
even if it were not so, no good will ever come of the 
cynical policy which ignores the wretchedness of multi- 
tudes, in order to maintain against Russia the dominion of the 
seas, 





MR. FORSTER ON COMPULSION, 


\ R. FORSTER gave a somewhat new reading of the theory 
L of the Poor-law in his interesting and sagacious speech at 
Otley last Saturday on Friendly Societies. He not only held 
that one of the principal reasons why French revolutionary ideas 
have taken more savage and more passionate forms than Eng- 
lish, was the non-existence of any French Poor-law, which, in 
the last resort, saves the poorest class from the fear of actual 
starvation, but he suggested that the responsibility of society 
for the vices, ignorance, and helplessness of its most wretched 
members can never be so completely disproved, but that it is 
our duty to provide a sort of Insurance-fund out of our surplus, 
even at the risk of more than exhausting that surplus in the 
case of those who are themselves nearest to the brink of 
pauperism, to relieve the shiftless and starving pauper of the 
last and worst horrors of his situation. He hints that had 
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France done the same, the ferocity of the French Jacquerie 
would never have been what it was,—that it was the sword 
of the last agony suspended over them which gave that sharp 
edge to their anger against their oppressors,—while the English 
asant, to whom social misery has never, since the Poor-law 
was passed, meant anything worse than the workhouse, how- 
ever bad that may be, is saved by the interposition of that not 
very soft buffer between him and the last extremity, from the 
fiery passions of the French. The dread of the workhouse 
may be heavy on the English labourer’s brain, and render it 
dull and sullen, but the raging fear of houselessness and actual 
starvation has not beset him, and so he has been saved 
from the indifference to blood which the great French 
Revolution brought out. Society’s guarded admission of its 
responsibility to the wretched in the last resort, preserves, as 
Mr. Forster thinks, the wretched man’s own sense of respon- 
sibility to society in the last resort, and prevents that extremity 
of recrimination by which a duel to the death between them is 
accompanied. Mr. Forster may be right, though looking to the 
unique character of the phenomena of the French Revolution, 
and the fact that no great event of the same kind has happened 
among any of the more phlegmatie races, it seems to us likely 
enough that the key to it is rather to be found in the specific 
qualities of the French character and of French history, than in 
any explanation of this kind. But be that as it may, it is 
certain that the tendency of a Poor-law must be to blunt the 
edge of despair and, unfortunately, with despair, of that anxiety 
for the future which is the chief stimulus of a provident 
disposition. The insuranve which Society pays in order to 
attenuate, as Mr. Forster thinks it bound to do, the worst 
consequences of its own sins of ignorance and neglect, cer- 
tainly has, wisely frugal though it be, a double effect.—a 
bad effect as well as a good one. It diminishes the panic 
felt by our poorest class to some extent even in facing the 
trials of their own misfortunes and old age, and to a still greater 
extent in facing the similar trials of their nearest relatives. In 
that way, they become perhaps less grasping and hard-fisted than 
the poorest class in a country without a Poor-law, but cer- 
tainly less alive to their responsibilities for their relatives. 
Whether the net result be bad or good, it would be far from 
easy to determine. In England, our closest students of the 
Poor-law are often found expressing an earnest desire that the 
great softening of the horror of destitution which that law causes 
could be got rid of ; while those, again, who watch the opera- 
tion of the fear which poverty excites in countries where there 
is no Poor-law, are often found holding up to such countries the 
excellent example of England, where there is such a law. 
However, whether they be right or wrong, it is certain that 
Englishmen do not hesitate to apply a little pressure all 
round, wherever they see that the effect of this pressure will be 
to remove a much more fatal pressure on one or two classes of 
victims. We compel all to contribute towards a Poor-law, rather 
than that any should pay the last penalties of social neglect. We 
compel all parents to vaccinate their children, rather than that 
any should be compelled to suffer needlessly from the small-pox. 
We compel the Factory-owners to refuse the labour of children 
who are too young, and to refuse it for more than a certain 
number of hours in the day even when they are not too young, 
rather than that the children should be compelled to sacrifice 
their health to the selfishness of their parents. Again, we 
allow corporations to compel houseowners to sell houses 
which are dangerous to the health of the town, rather than 
compel many wretched people to suffer from typhus fever as 
the result of leaving these rookeries standing. And now we are 
about to compel parents to educate their children, rather than 
compel the children to suffer irreparable loss from the want of 
education when they grow up. In all these cases, we apply 
freely and generally a wide-reaching compulsion of a less painful 
kind, in order to diminish the otherwise inevitable pressure of a 
sort of compulsion which seems both more severe and more un- 
just. Now, of all such compulsion Mr. Forster says, very wisely 
as we think, that it should not be permissive; that if the case 
in favour of it is of so urgent a kind as to make it right that 
Englishmen should suffer a curtailment of their liberty, that 
curtailment of liberty should be applied to all alike, and not be 
left open to the discretion of bodies inferior to Parliament and 
the State. “If you do make up your mind that there is any- 
thing which it is the business of the State to compel the in- 
habitants to do, which it is the business of the English Par- 
liament to compel Englishmen to do, you must not be very 
Squeamish or very delicate, but you must make all do it.” It ean- 
hot be right togive one body fora permanence the right tocompel, 





body for a permanence the right to refuse to compel. A consider- 
able case ought to be made out for restricting the liberty of 
citizens to do what they have been hitherto accustomed to do if 
they pleased. And if such a case is made out, it cannot be right 
that in one district such liberty should be left untouched, 
while in another it should be taken away. What justifies a 
new interference here, wil! justify it, under the same cireum- 
stances, there. To authorise one body to protect a child 
against its parents, and another body to refuse to protect a 
child suffering under the same grievance against its parents, is 
quite indefensible. If arguments could justify non-interference 
in the latter case, they must be strong enough to prove it wrong 
in the former. Permissive compulsion is a paradox in itself. And 
Mr. Forster was quite justified in saying that in relation to Educa- 
tion, he had never proposed it for a moment as a permanent 
condition. What he did propose was tenf«tive compulsion, the 
experiment of educational compulsion in places where it could 
most easily be applied, intending that, as soon as it had proved 
to be a successful experiment there, the experiment should be 
extended under the conditions suggested by the new experience 
gained, to those places where it is more diflicult to apply it 
effectually. And of course nothing can differ more from such 
a proposal as that, than the proposal of permissive compulsion 
as a final solution of the question all over the kingdom. Only 
the weightiest reasons could properly justify compulsion at 
all, and to concede that it may be a matter of local discretion 
whether those reasons should or should not be acted on, is 
really to admit that they are not weighty. Squeamishness in 
carrying out a compulsory law is, as Mr. Forster implies, an 
arraignment of the policy which passed the law. 

It was probably, as other critics of Mr. Forster’s speech have 
remarked, a wise and thoughtful reticence which restrained Mr, 
Forster from applying this principle in its full strength to the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act, and the Friendly Societies Act which 
were passed last Session. Whatever excuses for ‘permissive 
compulsion ’ may be made in other cases, it would be difficult 
to find any for leaving it to the discretion of municipalities 
whether hot-beds of disease shall be allowed to fester on in 
some places, while they are rooted out in others. If they are 
fatal to the health and happiness of the inhabitants, they are 
no less fatal to that health and happiness because municipal 
authorities are weak and timid; and if they are not fatal, 
they cannot be made so by municipal authorities taking a 
violent prejudice against them, Again, if Friendly Societies 
are to receive the virtual sanction of official registration at all, 
it ought to be on conditions which at least secure the public from 
the danger of dishonest or misleading statements of the state of 
their affairs. To grant a Friendly Society registration on the 
strength of an audit of accounts which may have been conducted 
by thoroughly incompetent or thoroughly unscrupulous persons, 
and instituted for no better object than to throw dust in the eyes 
of its members and the public, is to sanction something worse 
than permissive compulsion,—permissive imposture. But true as 
this is, it was perhaps prudent and considerate in Mr. Forster, as 
matters stood, not to attack the Government for its shortcomings 
in these matters. No doubt, the best chance of getting an early 
amendment of these very weak Acts, is to refrain from giving 
any of the character of a party struggle to the criticism 
upon them, and so to avoid exciting the disturbing force of 
party-pride in resistance to desirable and otherwise pos- 
sible changes. There was certainly nothing at all in Mr, 
Forster’s speech to excite such resistance. But he will, 
we think, have succeeded in impressing upon thoughtful 
men of both parties the wisdom of great reserve in adopting any 
new policy of compulsion, and the equal wisdom of discarding 
reserve after you have fairly adopted it, and have once ascer- 
tained the best mode of putting your policy into execution, 
The very sobriety which makes you reluctant to recognise a 
new offence against the law, tells in favour of enforcing the law 
uniformly, so soon as it is made; for it is not soberness to 
shrink from acting up to a wise resolve, any more than it is 
soberness to leap hastily and violently to a resolve that is not wise, 

A NEW FUGITIVE-SLAVE LAW. 

HE Admiralty instructions as to the reception of Fugitive 
Slaves on board Her Majesty’s ships, to which we 

drew attention briefly last week, do not improve upon close 
acquaintance. The directions given to officers in command 
provide for three cases——where a slave comes on board a 
Queen’s ship within the territorial waters of the Power under 
whose laws he is enslaved; where a slave comes on board a 


though under exactly the same circumstances you give another | Queen’s ship on the high seas; and where a person comes on 
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board a Queen’s ship and claims protection, on the ground that 
he has been detained in a state of slavery on shore, contrary 
to treaties existing between Great Britain and the country 
from which he has made his escape. The instructions lay 
down a“ broad rule,” by the spirit of which all three cases are 
to be governed. This rule is that a fugitive slave 
must not be “permanently received” on board a British 
ship, “unless his life would be endangered if he were not 
allowed to come on board.” The particular cases are then 
specifically provided for. When a slave has come on board 
within the territorial waters of the Power under whose laws he 
is enslaved, he must not be allowed to remain “after it has 
been proved to the satisfaction of the officer in command that 
he is legally a slave.” When he has come on board on the 
high seas, he is to be retained on board, “on the ground that 
on the high seas the British vessel is a part of the dominions of 
the Queen ;” but should the ship again come within the 


territorial waters of the country in which he has been a slave, | 


“he will be liable to be surrendered on demand being made, 
supported by necessary proofs.” When a person claims pro- 
tection on the ground that he has been detained in slavery 
contrary to treaty, the commanding officer is to satisfy him- 
self as to the truth of this statement, and to be guided by the 
result of his inquiries, 

These directions involve a direct contradiction of the general 
rule of which they are professedly the applications. The rule 
says that a fugitive slave shall not be “ permanently received 
on board any description of ship under the British flag, unless 
his life would be endangered if he were not allowed to come 
on board.” By a slave being “ permanently received ” is in- 
tended, if words have any meaning, his being received, and not 
given up to his owner without his own consent. If he is re- 
ceived with the purpose of giving him up to his owner at the 
first opportunity, he is only temporarily received. According 
to this “ broad rule,” the question whether a fugitive slave 
shall be permanently received is made to depend on the ques- 
tion whether his life will be endangered if he be not received. 
If his life would be endangered by his not being allowed 
to come on board, he is to be permanently received. 
If no danger to life is involved in his not being allowed 
to come on board, he is not to be permanently received. 
When we turn to the directions provided for the specific cases, 
we find that under the first a fugitive slave is not to be per- 
manently received at all, under the second he is not to be per- 
manently received if the ship again enters the territorial waters 
of the country from which he has escaped, and under the third 
he is not to be permanently received unless the commanding 
officer shall interpret a particular treaty in a particular way. 
If the general rule had stood alone, it would not have been open 
to the very serious objection to which these instructions are 
actually open. On the high seas, it may fairly be held that a 
slave can never be refused admission on board a ship without 


putting his life in danger. He must have escaped either by | 


swimming from a neighbouring vessel or in a boat from 
the shore, and in neither case can he safely be left to 
take his chance on the ocean. And the rule properly implies 


that if received he is to be * permanently received,”’—that is, | 


not to be rendered up to any demands from the ship or shore 
from which he escaped. But even so, why is not a slave to 
be received on the high seas who comes solely to gain liberty, 
and, if that be possible, without any risk to his life? Why 
is our rule so ostentatiously to depreciate the desire of 
gaining liberty and to magnify the desire of saving life ? 


The case of a slave flying to a British ship while she is| 
within the territorial waters of the country in which he is | 
a slave is obviously surrounded with difficulties. A British | 


ship is only admitted into those waters by the comity of 
nations, and an indiscriminate reception of fugitive slaves, 
the setting-up, in fact, of a sort of maritime Cave of 
Adullam, would be but a poor return for an act which, 
however common it be, is still only an act of courtesy. It 
might, perhaps, be contended that there is a sufficient differ- 
ence, as regards the consequences to the State in whose waters 
a British ship is lying, between the reception of single slaves 
and the reception of bodies of slaves, to justify a distinction in 
the orders made to meet the two cases. But the particular rules 
are so infinitely more objectionable than the general rule, that 
we shall not stop to consider whether the latter might not 
have been framed in a more liberal spirit. The second rule 
makes by implication an admission so extraordinary, that one 
is tempted to ask whether some elementary acquaintance with 
international law ought not in future to be exacted from the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, as a condition of his taking 





a 
office. A fugitive slave coming on board on the high seag ig 
to be “ retained on board, on the ground that on the high seag 
| the British vessel is a part of the dominions of the Queen” 
This would be a perfectly valid reason for retaining a slave on 
board a private vessel, because a private vessel is not a part of 
the Queen’s dominions except on the high seas; but it is ap 
unmeaning reason as applied to a Queen’s ship, unless the 
Admiralty hold that a Queen’s ship ceases to be a part 
of the Queen’s dominions when it enters a foreign harbour, ]f 
| this is the sense of the instruction, the reason assigned is inte]. 
ligible enough, but what shall be said of a Govenment which 
| deliberately abandons a right claimed and exercised by eve 
|maritime power, and volunteers an acknowledgment that a 
| Queen’s ship has no international privileges, except such as 
| equally belong to a merchant vessel? Yet no other explana. 
| tion of the order seems to be consistent with the latter part of 
it. On the high seas, a Queen’s ship is part of the Queen’s 
dominions, and a slave coming on board of such a ship becomes 
free, just as he would become free by landing on British soi], 
So long as he remains on British soil he will continue free, but 
if he returns to the country from which he has escaped, he will 
again become a slave.. The Admiralty instructions place a 
slave returning on board a Queen’s ship to territorial waters of 
the country from which he has escaped on a level with a slave 
| returning to the actual territory of the country from which he 
has escaped. There cannot be a more complete admission 
that a Queen’s ship ceases to be part of the Queen’s dominions 
the moment that it enters the waters of another State. 

The same view is borne out by the tenour of the first in- 
| struction. A slave escaping to a Queen’s ship lying in a 
| foreign harbour, “ must not be allowed to remain on board 
| after it has been proved to the satisfaction of the officer in 

command that he is legally a slave.” But since 1772, at all 

| events, no man is legally a slave on British territory. This 
| was determined by all the Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
at a time when the decision had the effect of setting free some 
14,000 or 15,000 negroes living in England as reputed slaves, and 
thereby inflicting on their owners a possible loss which, at the 
lowest estimate, was put at £700,000. It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that the Admiralty mean to treat Lord Mansfield’s famous 
judgment as of no effect, or to recognise the legality of slavery 
on British soil. Yet they can only escape from this conse- 
quence by surrendering the British character of a Queen’s ship 
in foreign waters. Give up this, and the Admiralty instrue- 
tions are consistent with the Somerset case. The ship which 
contains the fugitive slave has ceased to be a part of British 
territory by reason of its being in foreign waters. Conse- 
| quently, the freedom which would attach to the slave in virtue 
of his being on British territory no longer attaches to him. 
On the other hypothesis, the Admiralty instructions are not 
consistent with the Somerset case. If a Queen’s ship is a part 
of British territory, and yet a man admitted on board of it 
is legally a slave, a man can be legally a slave in British 
territory. The Lords of the Admiralty must make their 
choice. They have either set aside a judgment of the Queen's 
Bench, or they have surrendered the territorial character of 
public vessels, wherever found. Doubtlessthey will prefer being 
self-convicted of ignorance of the rudiments of international 
law, to being self-convicted of ignorance of the rudiments of 
English law. But neither alternative is a dignified one for 4 
great Government department, and if they will accept a friendly 
suggestion, they will get out of the dilemma by simply cancelling 
the instructions. 

The text of the general rule laid down by the Admiralty 
really furnishes commanding officers with sufficient guidance for 
any contingency that is likely to present itself. There js no 
law as to receiving or refusing to receive fugitive slaves on board 
| a Queen’s ship. Even if the spirit of the restriction that no 
‘slave is to be received unless his life would otherwise be in 
danger is unduly narrow and technical,—which it is, since 
we do not see why liberty should not be recognised as 
meaning to many slaves more than life,—the restriction 
itself does not violate the law of England, and does 
not put England at a gratuitous disadvantage as regards 
international law. It is a different matter altogether when 
an instruction professes to determine the status of a slave 
who has been received on board a Queen’s ship. Just as the 
Pope, while he retained his temporal dominions, forbade the 
clandestine baptism of Jewish children, and yet felt himself 
bound not to give up a Jewish child who had been clandes- 
tinely baptised, so the Admiralty might, with perfect consist- 
ency, forbid the reception on board a Queen’s ship of a fugitive 
slave, and yet, supposing that the order had from any cause 
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rs r) 
been disregarded, recognise the change wrought in his condi- 
tion by the fact of his being received on board a British ship. 
Under these latter circumstances, the Admiralty might fairly 
say, * Non possumus.” We do not wish to have any fugitive 
slaves on board a Queen’s ship, but when they are once there, 
they acquire a character which we cannot dispute. They are 
on British territory, and they have breathed the air which 
makes men free. We cannot do for foreign countries that 
which we long ago refused to do for our own colonies. We 
cannot be consenting parties to an International Fugitive Slave 
Law, which has not the excuse which might once have been 
pleaded in behalf of a similar law in the United States,—that 
it only provides for cases which arise between members of the 
same federal family. 





RUSSIAN SOCIALISM. 

JHEN people speak of Socialism in Russia, they are often 
\ / apt to forget that, in a good many respects, Russia has 
never ceased to be a Socialist country. The Russian Empire, 
in fact, is an aggregation of Communes, bound together by the 
supreme authority, legislative and executive, of the Czar; and 
down to the present time, this peculiar organisation, however it 
may interfere with the rate of the nation’s progress, has been, 
at all events, consistent with an intense national unity and 
homogeneity. The periodical redistribution of the Communal 


have determined to convert into a tool of their infamous pro- 
paganda that which is the special object of the care and pro- 
tection of every honourable man, namely, Youth and the 
School.” It is not this, however, which raises the Minister of 
Education to the full pitch of indignation. He gives us to 
understand that he expected no better from Communists and 
Socialists. “What is deplorable,” he continues, “is, that 
these children and youths, instead of finding in their families 
and in their surroundings any check or resistance to revolu- 
tionary incitements and anarchical fancies, sometimes, on the 
contrary, find encouragement and-support. Only through 
this, is it to be explained that Socialist theories, which have 
been long since condemned by sound science, have been able 
to disseminate themselves through thirty-seven Governments.” 
‘In fact, Count Tolstoy declares that the children grow up to be 
such bad subjects and dangerous citizens only because the 
parents are already little better, and he appends the just reflec- 
tion, * This shows how superficial and, I will say it, how 
ignorant a certain portion of our society is,” 

On turning to the recently published report ascribed to M. 
Zychareff, we find very much the same statements, only more in 
detail. Like the Minister of Education, the Crown Prosecutor 
denounces the Socialist revolutionaries who are endeavouring to 
corrupt, and, what is worse, are succeeding in corrupting, the 
youth of the nation. Like the Minister, he bewails the 

countenance which the kindred and friends of the young 


land among the duly qualified members of the Commune has | enthusiasts give to them in their subversive designs. 
gone on for generations, without check or hindrance to or Like the Minister, he describes the evil as having Toot 
from the developing autocracy of the Czardom, and there in thirty-seven departments of Great and Little Russia,— 
seems to be no inherent reason why the same state | that is to say, in all but three. Dealing, however, with the 
of things should not continue to prolong itself indefinitely. conspiracy as a whole, and actually engaged in bringing home 
If, however, the Daily News has got hold of the right end | the guilt of treason to the conspirators on trial, the Crown 
of the story in a recent account of the Nihilist agitation, Prosecutor goes much more thoroughly into the ramifications 
there would seem to be signs, and remarkably distinct ones, of the Nihilist organisation. According to him, the plan of 
that the enormous mass of traditional and archaic usages and | the revolutionists is so perfect, that the Government despairs of 
sentiments still everywhere underlying the modern organisa- | discovering all their " circles,”—-were there not “circles” in 
tion of the Russian Empire is being utilised by skilful and Fenianism ?/—and their adepts pervade every rank and class of 


daring agitators in a direction which bodes no good to the | society, from princes to peasants. The number of men of 


existing State system, and which we know from various sources wealth and landed proprietors, strangest of all, who are accused 
is already being watched by the authorities with an intentness | of active and energetic participation would suggest the idea 
not easily distinguishable from uneasiness. It may or may not either that the emancipation of the Serfs has made a good 
be true that the Nihilists have been able to get possession of copies | many estates worthless to their noble owners, and thus quali- 
of an ecposé of the internal situation, which the Crown Prose- | fied these latter for the part of Catilines, or that something of 
cutor is alleged to have laid before the tribunal in secret session | the philosophic and philanthropic fever which possessed so many 
on the trial of the Socialist conspirators, whose arrest, at any rate, | Of the French noblesse before 1793 has developed itself ayong 





we know on indubitable authority, took place some months ago. 
Inasmuch as a number of the accused have been not only tried, 
but convicted, and since there must have been a statement of 
the case for the Crown—a statement which, like all the other 


details of the trial, has been carefully suppressed by the, 


authorities—it is at least antecedently possible that the version 
published by the Socialists, or Nihilists, and which has made 
its way to our contemporary, is the very report laid by M. 
Zychareff before the St. Petersburg Court. The intrinsic evi- 


dence is besides so strong, that there seems to be little risk in| 


accepting the document for what it purports to be,—namely, 


a painstaking and confidential statement, from the Government | 
point of view, of the scope, object, and means of the revolu-_ 


tionary Socialism or Nihilism which for many years back has 


engaged the notice of the Russian police, and which now has | 


developed to an extent that demands the most serious solicitude 
of the Government. In this aspect, the attempt to build up 
an entirely new social and political edifice out of the traditional 
communism of Russia is something very curious, and might 
easily be very important. 

So far as the alleged report of M. Zychareff goes, the first 
object of the Nihilist leaders is to secure the co-operation of 
the young men, and indeed the young women, of the more in- 


telligent classes, as intermediaries between the heads of the 


movement and the masses of the nation. Young Russia is to 
play, with certain adaptations, the part of Young Italy and 
of Young Ireland. The voice and pen of “the inteliectual 
proletariat ” are to prepare the way for the use of the swords 
and muskets of a popular insurrection. Naturally the Crown 
Prosecutor is profoundly indignant at this never-to-be-sufti- 
ciently-execrated perversion of the inexperienced ardour of 
the rising generation. It is to be noted, however, that 
Count Tolstoy, in his circular of June last, published in the 
official journals, bears the most emphatic testimony to the 
existence of cause for serious anxiety in the prevailing disposi- 
tion of a large section of the Russian youth. “It has been 
proved,” he writes to the subordinate heads of the Education 
Department throughout the Empire, “that the Revolutionists 


ithe grands seigneurs of modern Muscovy. Perhaps the 
| most curious, though, looking to revolutionary movements else- 
where, not the most surprising feature of the alleged con- 
spiracy is the imputed design of seizing the opportunity of the 
expected war with Germany, when the regular army would be 
engaged on the frontiers, for calling the people to arms on be- 
half of the reorganisation of society, the redistribution of pro- 
perty, and the final triumph of the Russian Mir, or Commune. 
If Bakounin agrees with Colonel Chesney that there must be 
war between Russia and Germany, then there ave big events in 
preparation, and the end of them no man kuoweth. Notwith- 
standing the advantage which the Nihilists must possess in the 
ignorance of the Russian masses, combined with their habitual 
| familiarity with some of the most * advanced "—that is to say, 
the most archaic—of Communist forms, still we are not inclined 
to believe that the sacrosanct Czardom is seriously menaced. 
The House of Romanoff has not as yet played out the super- 
stitious devotion of their people. If the luperial edifice were 
once sorely shaken and fractured—as by an impact of Von 
Moltke’s legions for instance,—there might be room for a dif- 
| ferent supposition. Meantime, the Court of St. Petersburg 
will be all the more resolute in keeping friends with Germany, 
if the Czar’s advisers really believe that Bakounin could work 
mischief during a foreign war. 


PARTIES IN SPAIN. 


\ STRANGE, ironical destiny baffles conjecture and prepares 
| 4 endless surprises in the politics of Spain. A few days 
}ago, it seemed clear that the Alfonsist Government was 
advancing with a firm step towards a final and incontestable 
| triumph over Carlism, and as far as the military situation is 
concerned, the prospects of the young King are still bright. 
But no sooner had General Jovellar returned from Catalonia 
and resumed his place at the Ministry of War, than the internal 
rivalries which had been suppressed in the Cabinet as long as 
the common danger enforced an appearance of unity broke out 
in all their original rancour, The Ministry which Seiior 
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Canovas del Castillo had formed when Martinez Campos and | more to political insignificance, though it is quite intelligib 
Primo di Rivero pronounced for the son of Isabella, had | that Jovellar should be unwilling to surrender what is in no 
been rendered possible by an alliance between the two Con-/ the pivot of power into any other hands than his owp 
servative parties that had alternately possessed power under the Nevertheless, the dissatisfaction of Rivero, who, it is said, 
Monarchy, from the time when the Queen broke finally with | has asked for leave and has quitted the capital, is : 
Esparteroand the Progressists, to the day when she fled from Spain | serious matter. The reactionary party, recognising in the re. 





before the revolted fleet and army, headed by Topete and /tirement of the Moderado Ministers the rejection of their 


Serrano. The last years of Isabella’s reign were occupied with 
a persistent struggle for the control of affairs between the 
High Tories, curiously misnamed the .V/oderado party, and the 


‘ , 
| extravagant doctrines, will resort to any weapons—whether of 


| the spirit or of the flesh—that are accessible to them. They 
have already moved the thunders of the Papacy against the 


Liberal-Conservatives, organised under the title of the “ Liberal | Jovellar Cabinet, for the Nuncio has threatened the with. 


Union.” Narvaez was the well-known leader of the first,|/ drawal of the Papal blessing from the restored Monarchy, 


O’Donnell of the second; but these able, though unscrupulous, | unless the Government at once abandon their tentative toler. 
military politicians had passed away before the Revolution of | ance, and carry out in good faith the provisions of the Con. 
September, 1868, gave a paralysing blow to both their parties, | cordat of 1851. 

and opened a career to the long-repressed ambition of the| It is probable that the mischief which the Moderado party 


Progressists. The Progressists failed, and were succeeded by | might effect with these explosive elements was clearly foreseen 
Democratic politicians of various shades, who failed even more | by Seiior Canovas del Castillo, for last week the most energetic 
signally. Then the power lapsed once more into the hands of | efforts were made to avert the crisis, which, nevertheless 
a military dictator, who, missing success in the war against supervened. The King is said to have interfered personally 
Carlism, was discarded by the Army. The collapse of Serrano’s| to prevent the Moderado members of the Cabinet from 
Government brought round their opportunity to the Conser-| resigning, but all the persuasions of his friends and 
vative parties that -had been excluded from public affairs | courtiers, the Duke de Sesto and the Count de Murphy, 
after the dethronement of the Queen. It was apparent, | were of no avail. It is not easy to understand why Canovas 
however, that disorganised and dwindled as they were, neither | and Jovellar, who were apparently most unwilling to break up 


the Moderados nor the Liberal-Unionists could hope to hold | the Conciliation Cabinet, were resolute in provoking a rupture 


their ground alone. Hence the Coalition engineered by Seior 
Canovas del Castillo, which has hitherto weathered the storms 
of war and of popular discontent. In this combination the 
largest share of power was allotted to the Liberal-Conservatives, 
among whom Seijior Canovas himself may be reckoned, but 
the Moderado party secured at least three portfolios for their 
representatives. Of these, the most influential were Sefior 
Castro, Minister of Estado (Foreign Affairs), Seiior Orovio, 
Minister of Fomento (Public Welfare), and Seiior Cardenas, 
Minister of Grace and Justice. The Conciliation Ministry has 
been broken up, according to the official story, by the resolution 
of these Moderado Ministers not to yield to the decision of the 
majority of their colleagues on the question whether or not 
the Cortes, which must be convened in a couple of months, 


on the ground that the elections to the Cortes should be held 
in accordance with the existing electoral law, which prescribes 
universal suffrage for the election of members to the Senate 
and the Congress, as the two Chambers are called. The politi- 
cal heirs of O’Donnell, one of them a soldier and a maker 
of pronunciamientos, can hardly be very eager for popular 
rights. It is, however, certain that the majority of the Cabi- 
net refused the proposals on which the Moderado members in- 
sisted. Of these, Sefior Castro and Seiior Orovio apparently 
urged the restoration either of the Constitution of 1837 or of 
| that of 1845; while Sefior Cardenas would have been satisfied 
| if the Senate, as constituted when Queen Isabella was deposed, 


| were recalled, and the places vacant by death filled up by 


| popular election. The majority, however, adhered to the 





should be elected by universal suffrage or by a restricted | principle of a complete appeal to the people, without limitation 
electoral body. This difference of opinion, however, is no more | of franchise. Thereupon Castro, Orovio, and Cardenas 
than the outward sign of internal and irreconcilable conflicts. | resigned. Sefior Canovas del Castillo was then invited 


| 


The truce enforced by Sefior Canovas’ policy expired on the | to form another Ministry ; but he declined the task, alleging 
day when Lizarraga surrendered his Catalonian fortress, and the | that he had been the author of the Coalition, that he had 
decline of Carlism was made manifest to the world. Obscure | laboured to meet the Cortes with a united Administration, 
jealousies and animosities have been at work in the Court and | and that the rupture which had taken place was in some sort 
in the Camp, and each party, no doubt, believed that by the a disavowal of his policy. This refusal may have been 
skilful manipulations of palace intrigues, or by appealing to the | prompted by a too sensitive feeling of honour, but it may also 


mutinous activity of discontented soldiers, they might get rid 
of allies and rivals, and possess power alone. 

Among the elements of discord which seem to have tempted 
the ruling politicians of Madrid to dissolve their alliance, at a 
moment when union was imperatively needed to give the 
death-blow to the Legitimist rebellion, is the complication of 
the young King’s family relations. Queen Isabella is an exile, 
and Sejior Canovas has resisted all attempts to restore her, justly 
dreading the anti-Liberal influence that she might exert over the 
mind of her son. On the other hand, the Princess of the 
Asturias, sister of King Alfonso, already sways the opinions of 





signify that Sefior Canovas is willing to leave a sinking ship. 
The King next hesitated, it is said, between General Jovellar 
and Sejior Salaverria, the Minister of Finance; but his final 
choice fell on the former, who, having assumed the Presidency 
of the Council as well as the Ministry of War, has filled up 
the vacant places in the Cabinet with three insignificant 
Liberal-Conservatives,—Sefior Alcala Galiano as Minister of 
State, Sefior Martin Herrera as Minister of Public Welfare, 
and Sejior Calderon Collantes as Minister of Justice. It is 
generally believed that in its present form this Administration, 
assailed by Carlists and Moderados, as well as by Radicals and 
Socialists from the outside, cannot last. The question is 





her brother on the most important questions in a direction 
altogether opposed to the traditions of Isabella’s rule. | 
This conflict of interests in the Royal family offered an | 
engine of which ambitious and unscrupulous men would not | 
be slow to avail themselves. The attitude of the principal | 
military commanders further embarrasses the situation. | 


General Joyellar, who, as Minister of War and chief of the new | 


whether it will receive or deal a State-stroke. But whence or 
how, or in whose cause, the blow is to come, he would be a 
bold man who should predict with confidence. 


THE BIG TORTOISE (LESTUDO INDICA). 


aoe we | 
Cabinet, now disposes both of the military and civil power, | * ; ( | : , | 
F I . I | K. lives in the Zoological Gardens, and his residence las 


was reported some time ago to be jealous of General Martinez 

Campos, the captor of Seo de Urgel, and rumour was not | 
slow to credit the latter, to whose pi onunciamiento in Valencia | 
Don Alfonso owes his throne, with meditating another enter- 
prise of the same kind in the interests of the deposed Queen. | 
What appears to be better ascertained is, that General Primo | 
di Rivero, the Captain-General of Madrid, who took the charge 
of the War Department while General Jovellar was personally 
supervising the Catalonian campaign, is irritated at being 
compelled on Jovellar’s return to resign an office in the 
permanent tenure of which he expected to be confirmed. It | 


the common suburban fault of being too near the 


‘road. It lacks seclusion, with its attendant dignity, and its 


dimensions are too small for so distinguished a foreigner as a 


| giant tortoise from Aldabra Island, in the Indian Ocean, with a 


name almost as hard as his shell. Mr. Darwin, by-the-by, says it 
ought to be Testudo Nigra, not Indica, but perhaps it is as well to 
abide, like Sam Weller, by what is ‘‘ wrote up.” Ie has been in 


| his present quarters since July, and he strikes an observer as being 


anything but comfortable. He bears a great deal of observing. 
The volatile young people who resort to the Zoological Gardens 


is not clear whether Rivero believed that Jovellar had fallen, | for purposes of flirtation; who say the tenderest things to each 
or expected that if the latter became Prime Minister he would | other while the hippopotamus is bathing, the seal is kissing his 
not care to retain the portfolio of War. But in any case, the | keeper, and the kangaroo is hopping forlornly on straw which 
Captain-General is bitterly disappointed at being reduced once | imperfectly represeuts his native ‘ runs ;’ who have harrowing mis- 
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cnderstandings as they follow the elephants in their melancholy 
exercise, and touching reconciliations in the comparative seclusion 
of the Reptile [louse,—these inconsiderate triflers know nothing 
about Testudo Indica and his tidy-looking, comfortable wife. No 
more do the business-like, mind-improving visitors who take boys 
and girls to see the animals (one has actually heard them called 
«specimens ”!) on half-holidays, and who go round with a guide- 
book, so that they remind one uneasily of Sandford and Merton. You 
may “have a look” at the lordly lions, and the restless tigers, or 
the lower feline creatures who are merely fidgetty ; you may only 
«just glance” at the tnonkeys, and be merely indistinctly aware 
of those especially distressful prisoners, the bears—more suggestive 





of penal servitude than any of the other captives—and by so 
doing you may have, at least, a good general notion of what these 
creatures are like. But Testudo Indica cannot be taken in at a 
glance ; no one with the most ordinary perception of the fitness of 
things would propose to ‘* have a look” at him, or if he did, he would 
fecl the impropriety of the expression, when the quaintness, the 
hugeness, the incongruity, and the ancientness, retrospective 
and prospective, of the creature should have revealed themselves 
with his first glimpse of him. There is, however, no such thing ; 
he is too big and too slow for a first glimpse. If there were any 
way of expressing the lapse of time which was consumed in an 
antediluvian wink, that would be the phrase to employ in de- 
scribing one’s earliest impression of the Giant Tortoise. To sit 
down deliberately in front of the rails of his dreary domain—it is 
such a dry and dusty bit of the Gardens !—and concentrate one’s 
mind upon him, is to become gently benumbed, to feel by degrees 
immense age stealing over one’s comprehension, and with it a 
sense of oppression, because of the unreasonableness, the cum- 
bersomeness, and the general discomfort of the animal in its pre- 
sent situation. 

Somebody said this actual tortoise is seventy years old,— that is 
to say, he isin his first youth. Authentic information on the point 
is not attainable, but he certainly looks that or any other age. Look- 
ing at him, trying to trace all his likenesses to ever so many animals, 
for he seems to be compounded of the clumsiest bits of several 
lolloping creatures, carries one’s mind back to the strangest 
pictures of the ancient world, when the like of him had it) 





peculiar human deformity which used to be known to the street 
youth of bygone days—may perhaps be known to them still— 
as ‘ Billy in the bowl.” They have just the same round, jointless 
roll over the doubled-in toes as that with which the poor “Billy” 
used to propel himself in front of his inseparable bowl, and just 
the same appearance of dwindling to a cartilaginous string at the 
shoulder, only that Testudo has no shoulders, and his legs come 
right out of his body, apparently clad in dirty black indiarubber 
attire. His head is of the serpentine order, like the Brazen 
Serpent in the children’s story-books, as smooth as a Chinaman’s, 
and his eye is quite benignant. Indeed he is altogether child- 
like and bland about the head and face, and he mumbles 
his lettuce-leaves with a pleasant expression, getting them well 
into his smooth mouth all at once, and swallowing them 
with surprising celerity, and a quivering motion of his fat, red 
tongue. His movement is stupendously slow, and he never seems 
to be able to get real rest from that terrible carapace, which one 
hears clashing and creaking ; the hind-leg or the fore seems to be 
always strained in an effort to support it, and when he waddles 
up along the side of the wretched imitation of a bank which 
borders his drinking-tank and lies on his stomach, his carapace 
looks like an enormous dish-cover from a giant’s kitchen, under 
which an unsightly mass of animal matter is imperfectly extin- 
guished. Suddenly he puts his head out, and one likes him. He 
has a wise look, as he would say,—‘‘ Why should you despise me 
for my slowness? I've such a lot of time behind me and before 
me, and I have nothing particular to do. When all the children 
who are bothering the kind soul, worried with dreams of the 
jungle, out of the elephant, over there, have been respectably buried 
by their grandchildren, I shall be here. Ah, ha, think of that! 
and consider what object there can possibly be to me 
in saving the sixtieth part of an hour, or getting over 
an inch or two more ground in my day!” He must have 
seen a great deal in those seventy years of his, down Galapagos 
way, and in his own mute fashion he must be home-sick, one would 
think. To live seventy years on an island in the Indian Ocean, 
with a delicious sky over one’s shell, with plenty of nice, deep, 
refreshing mud to wallow in, when the sun is too hot to be 
pleasant, with succulent cactus to eat when one is far from sweet, 


all their own way, and a railed-in and labelled tortoise, with a| running water, and berries and boughs in abundance, which hang 


tiled tank and a litter of lettuce-leaves, was an undreamed-of pos- | 


close to one’s mouth; to have been an esteemed member of the 


sibility. His ugliness, which is marvellous, is not so depressing | tortoise community, with lots of society, and in the habit of 


as his great weight, and the sense which it conveys that he is a | 
dreadful burthen to himself. To look away from him to the | 
pretty and active little tortoises in a second enclosure within his | 
railed prison, is to have a notion of the feelings of, let us say, the 
Claimant, with the perpetual spectacle before him of Leotard, | 
Romah, and the Bounding Brothers of the Prairie. There is a| 
delicate little animal, rather puzzlingly described as a Persian tor- | 
toise from Morocco, who is quite charming; one might even dis- 
cern something coquettish in her demeanour, so delightfully does she | 
scuttleabout under her decorated carapace,—it is beautifully spotted | 
with golden knobs, scalloped like a lady’s petticoat, and looking | 
like the housings of a miniature elephant,—so archly does she pro- | 
trude her slim head, and turn her bright, dark eyes in the direction | 
of her huge neighbour, the grandfather of all tortoises. It is com- | 
parative scuttling, of course ; but when one has observed Testudo | 
Indica for a while, one would name her as the favourite for the 
St. Leger of the reptiles, and stand to win. She must have been | 
a Roman woman in a former state of existence, cruel to her | 
slaves, given to have her chariot driven furiously,and to the wear- | 
ing of much blood-stained jewellery. Perhaps Testudo was | 
Vitellius. He looks sufficiently uncomfortable to have been ever | 
80 wicked, and to have deserved his present fate ever so much, if | 
there be anything like justice in such matters. He has no suggestion | 
of Chingachgook, and Uncas would repudiate him. His enormous | 
shell, covered with uneven bosses, with a lump in one of them as if | 
he had come in fora thump when the Titans took to stone-throwing, 
fits him about as pleasantly as the bucking-basket fitted Sir | 
John Falstaff; and its merciless weight reminds one of the delight- | 
ful old Dutch picture which represents the miraculously- | 
healed paralytic of the Gospel narrative staggering off under the 
burden of a four-post bed, with tester and plumes complete, | 
His legs labour under every kind of complicated deformity, 
and are a trial to the contemplative student of 'Testudo, 
because he cannot make up his mind what it is they resemble. If 
his hind-legs, with which he crawls in a horrid way, as if he must 
tear off his nails, which are doubled under him, were not scaly, 
they would be like short chunks cut out of the legs of an elephant ; 

if they were splay-footed and webbed, they would be like those | 
of a crocodile; and his fore-legs are horribly suggestive of the 


national Banquet. 
‘ig commodious and ornamental ; 


visiting the fashionable watering-places regularly, travelling on 
the broad, well-beaten paths with one’s friends, and meeting one’s 
mere acquaintances—people not in one’s own set—on their way 
back; to have been the responsible head of a family of many 
thousands of eggs, a large majority having probably emulated 
himself in the matter of shell, and to have come to this! Toa 
hard, horrid patch of arid ground, with a meagre hedge, through 
which intrusive strangers, who have not paid their money for the 
privilege, may get furtive peeps at him, with a narrow space for 
a trail—it isn’t a walk—a few scrubby shrubs, a tank,—undisputed, 
indeed, but what is the best-contrived of tanks in comparison 
with the sweet wells of Aldabra Island ?—and to the constant 
inspection of a crowd of ridiculous creatures who actually run, 
and hurry themselves generally ? 

To have been caught by men, turned over on one’s back, 


| dragged away to a ship (accompanied by one’s wife, indeed, but 


it’s very likely they carried off the wrong one,—the lady in the 
Zoo. looks sulky, and there was a decided coolness between the 
couple on a late occasion), and brought to a cold country where 
tortoises are small and saucy, this was a hard fate. What could 
Testudo have thought about during the voyage? Did he begin 
a thought when he started, and has it lasted him ever since ? 
And when it is completed, will he begin another, to the effect that 
he does not see any precipices about, and as it is well known that 
down Galapagos way the old tortoises never die, except from fall- 
ing down precipices, he is sorry for it ? 

Madame Testudo is a saucy, comfortable, smooth-shelled crea- 
ture, very large in comparison with any tortoises known in these 
latitudes, but she is quite insignificant in size beside her 
spouse, who is five feet long, three feet wide, of incalculable 
thickness, and heavy enough to make all the soup for an Inter- 
Her neatly-shaped, elegantly-rounded shell 
her movements are almost 
nimble—especially in the direction of the lettuce-leaves— 
she has a keen eye and a good appetite. One does not pity her at 
all, especially as she evidently associates with the smaller tortoises ; 
but one does pity ‘Testudo,—he is altogether such an anachronism. 
After a long contemplation of him, during which one loses count 
of time under the fascination of his stolidity, one feels about him 
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as the charitable passer-by felt about the piping bullfinch in Poll 
Sweedlepipes’s shop,—only that a pennyworth of poison dropped 
into his tank would not trouble his digestion. One could hardly 
emancipate Testudo Indica under a pound. 





LORD BLACHFORD ON PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S FROG. 
i* the September number of the Contemporary Review, there is 

a very masterly article by Lord Blachford,—who is perhaps 
even better known to the world in general under his old title of Sir 
Frederick Rogers, formerly the able permanent head of our Colonial 
Office, —on that automatic hypothesis of animal movements which 
is connected with the name of Des Cartes, and for which Pro- 
fexsor Iluxley put forward a year ago an argumentative apology, 
as one deserving of respectful consideration, though he admitted 
that he himself did not accept it. So far as Lord Blachford deals 
with thé human phenomena which Dr. Carpenter has treated as 
thosé of ‘‘ Unconscious Cerebration,” he only takes the same line 
which we have repeatedly taken in this journal, though he states 
the case with a force, and illustrates it with a lucidity, all his 
own. But as regards the particular argument derived from the 
movements of a frog deprived of the anterior lobe of the 
brain,—the same movements have been observed, we believe, 
in a frog entirely decapitated,—we do not think that Lord 
Blachford has adequately grasped the physiological facts with 
which he is dealing, though we quite agree with him that even 
when adequately conceived, they are by no means of a nature 
to justify the inferences drawn from them. We shall not, there- 
fore, deal with the greater part of Lord Blachford’s very able 
paper, of which we can only say that we believe it to be the best 
statement we have seen of the overwhelming argument against 
the Cartesian theory of the mechanical nature of animal life. But 
on this one side of the case, we believe that we can put the 
physiological puzzle more strongly than Lord Blaechford, and 
indicate, therefore, more clearly, precisely what the problem to be 
solved really is, The fact, which is, we believe, indisputable, at 
the basis of all this controversy, to which Lord Blachford fails to 
draw attention is this:—If by any accident a man’s spinal cord be 
fractured above the ganglion from which proceed the motory and 
sensory nerves which determine the movements and _ sensa- 
tions of the feet, the following phenomena have been ob- 
sérved. If you irritate the feet in any way which would have 
caused tickling or pain to the uninjured man, but interpose 
some object between him and his feet, so that he shall not see 
what the lower part of his body is doing, his legs are drawn back 
spasmodically, just as they would have been if he had felt the 
irritation or pain, but he himself remains quite unaware that his 
legs have been moved at all, and of course, perfectly unconscious 
of any annoyance or suffering. When, then, it is found that if 
we deal in a similar manner with a decapitated frog, and irritate 
one of its legs with an acid, it tries to scratch the acid off with 


the most conveniently situated leg for the purpose, and if that be | 


held down, scratches the corroded spot with one of the other legs 
’ > 

which it is far from easy to get into action for the purpose, the 
pliysiologists infer that what happened in the man’s case happened 
in the frog’s,—that no uneasy sensation was felt by the frog, but 
that the sensitive nerves which would have made the frog uneasy. 
o v7? 


if it had had a head, directly excited the action of the motory | 
nerves to remove the irritating cause, and so simulated all | 
the consequences of a wish to remove a cause of suffering, | 


without feeling the wish. Lord Blachford, by not dealing 
with the human phenomenon, diminishes very much the force 
of the argument as regards the significance of these move- 
ments in the frog. Why does the man whose spine is broken 
draw back his Jegs as if in pain, or as if shrinking from the 
tickling? J/e feels nothing, but is it not possible that the ganglion 
below the severance feels something, and that the man’s sensitive 
individuality is, as it were, broken into two fragments, the most 
important fragment of which feels nothing, and therefore de- 
elares that it feels nothing; while the less important fragment 
suffers, and tries to remove the cause of the suffering, but having 
no channel of communication left open with the organs of speech, 
cannot announce its suffering? We suspect that is really as 
probable an account of the matter,—at all events, if we consider 
this phenomenon alone, and no other,—as could be given. But 
probably it would not satisfy Lord Blachford. And certainly it 
is not the one which the physiologists incline to accept. Yet we 
cannot see that it is intrinsically at all impossible. It is certain, 
with regard to some of the lowest animals, that if you cut them 
in two, each part keeps up a sensitive life of its own, and may 
in time become a separate organism. Each part of a 








worm, for instance, cut by a spade, crawls, and the two 
fragments may become, we believe, in time, two complete 
worms. So far as the worm was ever susceptible of enjoyment 
or suffering, or anything approaching to it, each part of it is, in 
all probability, susceptible of it after the division. Is it impos- 
sible that there may be portions of the human organism capable 
of a certain amount of independent animal life and suffering, 
like that of the lower organisms, when severed by an injury 
from their proper connections with the human organism, 
though of course no longer part of the man? Why should 
it be thought so absurd to say that an accident may trans. 
form a part of the human body which is, in its normal state, 
identified with our conscious life, into an independent centre of 
vastly lower life, but still life both sensitive and muscular, so 
that the true account of what happens would be to say that the 
accident to the spine has divided the body into two bodies, both 
capable of suffering and of motion,—the body above the fracture, 
which is the only one over which the man retains any control, and the 
body below the fracture, which is thenceforth a sensitive organism, 
endowed with muscular power, but no longer capable of thought 
or speech ? 

However, no one will deny that this is a startling hypothesis, 
and it is certainly not that of the physiologists. ‘They usually 
interpret the phenomena as follows:—They say that when 
the irritation is applied to the feet of the man whose 
spine is fractured, the sensitive nerves transmit a certain mole- 
cular movement to the ganglion, which would be accompanied, 
if there had been no injury to the spine, by a consciousness 
of irritation or suffering; but that this last consciousness is 
due to the connection with the brain, and not to the molecular 
changes in the ganglion. Nevertheless, the molecular changes in 
the ganglion, they infer, would be just the same, both those due 
to the sensitive nerve and those due to the motory nerve, even if 
the sensation of pain, which could not be felt without the com- 
plete connection with the brain, were not felt at all. And if we 
understand them rightly, the explanation many of the physio- 
logists would give is this:—The nerve-changes which are 
connected with the sensation of pain have, by long habit, been 
so closely connected with the nerve-changes which are necessary 
for the removal of the cause of the pain, that the one set of 
nerve-changes have at last begun to start off the other set, even 
though the original connecting-links—those involving sensitive 
suffering—have lost their original character. Just as a man 
in a crowd might at first transmit a push because he was incom- 
moded by the push he had received, but after being wedged 
in for a long time, till he got numb, might in the end come to 
transmit it without even feeling it, so it is possible that either the 
activity of the ganglion alone, or perhaps the defective connection 
with the brain which still remains after the fracture of the spine, 
may be adequate to cause the transformation of the sensitive 
nerve-changes into the motory-nerve changes, though inadequate 
to warn the man of the nature of the mischief he is suffering from. 
And in the case of the decapitated frog, though it is clear that 
the brain, having been severed altogether, can have nothing to do 
with the motions, still, as the ganglia of a frog are much more in- 
dependent of the brain than the ganglia of a man, it is possible 
| that the throb of the sensitive nerve may always have had much 
more to do with setting in motion the motory nerve, without the 
intervention of the brain, than in the case of man. Anyhow, the 
physiologists argue that this is certain,—there may be in man all 
the appearance of suffering, and of deliberate effort to remove the 
cause of the suffering, without any consciousness of suffering at all ; 
and if this be so in an injured man, why may it not be so even 
|in an uninjured frog? Why may not the pain-consciousness 
| be altogether absent in it, even though it gives every sign of 
| pain, just as it is absent in the injured man though his lower limbs 
| give every sign of pain? If the decapitated frog makes quite 
, elaborate efforts to rub the corrosive acid off its leg, clearly it 
| must either be suffering, without a brain, or else there must be a 
| 














flaw in the inference which leads us to argue suffering from these 
signs. But as, in man at least, suffering is disavowed wherever 
the connection with the brain is severed, we must either suppose 
that what the man does not feel, his lower limbs do feel; oF 
| suppose that what the frog appears to feel he does not really 
| feel ; or finally, assume that there is no trustworthy argument as 
|to the condition of the frog deducible at all from the experience 
‘of the man. For our own parts, we are disposed to think that 
' the first solution of the puzzle is not less probable than any other. 
At least, we suspect that if a man who likes his feet tickled, and 
instead of shrinking stretches them out to enjoy the full- 
‘ness of the sensation,—and such men there are,—were to 
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Pea ae 
preak his spine, that man’s legs would not be spasmodi- | larger gains. The lawyer's learning and brains are his capital; and 


cally withdrawn when the tickling began. 


If they were, it would | money saved will not extend his learning or improve his brains. 


certainly seem to show that the spasmodic action after the injury | The doctor's experience, his quickness of sight, his half-uncon- 
had no necessary connection at all with the phenomena of the | scious appreciations of the meaning of particular symptoms, and 


uninj ured body. 


that even though the man disavowed all sensation of pleasure or | will sensibly increase the value of these qualifications. 


pain, there was left in the lower limbs the same sort of pathologi- 
cal individualities after the accident as before. 
But unquestionably, as Lord Blachford powerfully insists,— 


| 


And if they were not, it would seem to show | his knowledge of remedies, are his capital; no money-savings 


Again, 
the literary or artistic touch of the author or the painter is in 
general altogether beyond the reach of the magic of thrift to im- 
prove or to spoil. ‘These men know that the qualities which bring 


though we do not think that he has quite appreciated as yet the | suecess are not qualities the yield of which can be doubled by 


force of the physiological argument,—the true explanation of this | saving, or halved by failing to save. 


In all these cases, the 


morbid condition is so obscure, that it is childish to make it the | measure of success is not capital, but income; and it is not by 
starting-ground for explaining other facts of which infinitely more | the increase to his capital, but by the increase to his income 


natural explanations can be easily given. You must not take 
your departure from a riddle, when you want to defend a para- 
doxical hypothesis of very ordinary and plain facts. You must 
make quite sure that you have really strong reasons for throwing 
doubt on assumptions which have satisfied the most acute men 
for ages as to the ordinary facts of life; and reasons deduced 
from an enigma can hardly be strong. We know too little as to 
the real explanation of the morbid phenomena attending a broken 
spine, and of the movements of a decapitated frog, to found upon 
them even a plausible argument for regarding animal joy and 
suffering as the simulated emotions of a machine. 


THE THRIFTLESSNESS OF PROFESSIONAL MEN. 
M* W. E. FORSTER, in his speech at Otley on Saturday, 
| said that, excepting the capitalists and trading class,— 
the class of ‘‘men of business” of various kinds,—there is 
probably no class in England which is more disposed to thrift, 
—to saving,—than the so-called working-class, the class which 
lives by wages, and that it would certainly bear favourable com- 





accordingly, that the professional man gauges his position. This 
may sufliciently explain why the capitalist is so much more thrifty 
than the professional man. If the former makes 20 per cent, on 
his capital, the motive for investing at least 10 per cent. of it in 
the extension of his operations is overwhelming. But if a barrister 
makes £5,000 a year, there is no motive at all of the same kind 
for saving £2,500 of it. For in the transactions with the utility 
and profit of which to himself he is most familiar, the saving of this 
money would be of little or no use to him ;—it would not bring 
him numberless fresh opportunities, as it would to the trader, 
of displaying his professional skill; it would not get him new 
clients, or raise the estimate of his medical opinion. It would be 
simply provision for his family, or for his own old age, and 
nothing more. Now nothing is more certain than the limi- 
tation of men’s imagination by their individual experience. 
What a successful author thinks of is how to gain a new success 
of the same kind as his last; and if saving would help him in 
that, as it does the banker, he would save. But as it will not do 
so, but only help him in a quite different way, with which perhaps 
his thoughts are seldom engaged, there is no constant force press- 


parison with the class of professional men, who are less thrifty | ing upon him which induces him to save. 


and frugal in England than any other class of socicty. We 


| 


Well, but how has the working-man any more motive to save 


believe that to be quite true. Unquestionably there are no people | than the professional man? He, too, measures his success by his 
in England who spend so freely what might be saved as what | wages, not by his invested capital. He, too, knows that it is in- 
Mr. Forster means by the members of the professional classes,— | creased dexterity and skill which will bring him a larger income, 


in other words, those who live by educated labour of a high kind, 
—clergymen, lawyers, surgeons and physicians, artists, literary 
men, civilians. 


Considering how small the margin of income is | 
out of which working-men could save as compared with the margin 


of income out of which professional men might save, there can be | 
| of real ability to take ; and that there is no such step from a less 


little doubt that the professional classes are as much less thrifty 


than the working-classes, as the trading or capitalist classes are | 
| order of faculties, possible in the case of the professional man. 


more thrifty than they. Nor is the reason, we think, very 
recondite. 
posed to save of all classes should be the capitalist classes. 
a capitalist properly means a man all whose gains are, to him at 
least, reckoned and measured by the proportion they bear to 
the capital he has invested in his trade. 
tell us that a good part of these gains ought not to be so 
reckoned,—tbat a very large part of them are as much the 


First, it is easy enough to see why the most dis- | 
For | 


rather than any addition to the sum standing in his name in the 
savings-bank. ‘This is indisputable, but it is also true that, asa rule, 
the step from the work of the skilled labourer to the work of the 
employer of labour of the same kind, is a very obvious and natural 
step, which it must enter into the mind of every ambitious workman 


profitable to a much more profitable mode of employing the same 
The labourer who has saved money is better fitted perhaps than 


any one to employ to advantage the kind of labour in which 
he himself is versed. But the lawyer or the author who has 


‘saved money has no way open to him of turning, at the same 


Of course economists | 


wages of educated labour, and of a very exceptional sort of | 
| Dickens turns editor, and collects round him a staff of clever 


talent, as is the fee marked on the barrister’s brief or the 
guinea deposited in the hand of a physician. The sagacious 
trader will probably gain a great deal more by his sagacity than 
he ever could by his capital only. ‘The shopkeeper who is master 
of his business will turn over his capital twice, where the shop- 
keeper who is not master of it cannot turn it over once. 
though this is so, the capitalist always weighs what he is worth 
by the proportion which his gains bear to his accumulated pro- 
perty. The unit by which he measures is the property with which 
he started. 
alone he gauges his success. 
does not really add to his prosperity ; unless he adds largely to 
his property, he does not add largely to his prosperity. ‘The 
scale on which he measures his success, is a scale of which his 
accumulated property furnishes the unit. He cannot do well 


time, both his knowledge and his money to account by the 
successful employment of the talents of other lawyers or other 
authors in undertakings like unto his own. Perhaps, indeed, 
something of this kind happens when a very popular author like 


writers, who admire his genius and are even disposed to copy 
his mannerisms. But the case is exceptional, and as a rule it so 
seldom turns out that the very successful author happens to have 


| the qualities of a successful editor and journalist, that exceptions 


But | 


of this kind may be put aside as irrelevant. No doubt one of the 


| great reasons why professional men are, on the whole, so thriftless 
in proportion to their gains is this,—that the occupation which 


By the rate at which that increases, and by that | 
Unless he adds to his property, he | 


absorbs their energies is not one the gains of which can be ex- 
tended by the help of judicious saving and investment. A man 
cannot be successful in commerce, nor, indeed, very successful 


even as a skilled labourer, without a strong motive for saving in 


without seeing the way to extend his operations; and he | 
cannot extend his operations without sinking more capital in | 


them. 
Condition of gaining as gaining is of saving. 
much, he has not the means of gaining more ; and thrift becomes 
to him as much the condition of success as success is of thrift. 
But this is not at all true of the professional man, the man who 
makes a hundred guineas by an able legal argument, or by a jour- 
hey of 150 miles to see a patient of whom the local doctor 
despairs, In cases like these, the measure of success is not the profit 
©n capital invested, but the yearly income earned. No fresh in- 
Vestinent of capital will, as a rule, procure the professional man 


Ilence, to the capitalist, saving is as much the essential 
Unless he can save | 


order to secure more success, either of the same sort, or at least 
of a closely analogous sort. But a professional man who is very 
successful rarely has a strictly professional motive for saving. 
The more his heart is absorbed in his work, the less he thinks of 
providing for himself in directions which are in no way bound up 
with his work. 

And no doubt there is still another reason why professional men 
are, in proportion to their chances of saving, relatively even less 


' thrifty than the working-classes themselves. ‘The tastes of profes- 





sional men are sure to bring them into close and equal intercourse 
with very much wealthier men, and not unfrequently to give them 
even some advantage in delicacy of judgment over these wealthier 
men, and so to present temptations to them to which, if they 
once fall into the error of measuring their resources by their in- 
come, and not by their accumulated property, they may fancy 
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themselves justified in yielding. Working-men, on the contrary, 
have this great advantage, as far as the growth of thrift is con- 
cerned, that if they resist the temptations to extravagance pecu- 
liar to their class,—which are no doubt much more urgent from 
the very fact that hitherto the limits of their pleasures and tastes 
have been so contracted,—they have hardly any temptation at all 
to live up to the standard of a richer class. If they are proof 
against the temptations of the gin-palace and the beer- 
house, they are by no means likely to be much beset by the 
temptations of the book-hunter or the china-collector. Pro- 
fessional men, on the contrary, are always being tempted by 
their association with intellectual equals of much greater 
wealth, but probably not always greater income, to spend at 
least as large a proportion of the income which has no accumulated 
wealth behind it, as the capitalist spends of an income all of 
which has accumulated wealth behind it. 

Further, it is, we imagine, one reason why professional men 
do not usually save, in proportion to their means of saving, 
anything like as much as artisans, that the former, of all 
classes, are most accustomed to lay stress on those elements 
of success in life which no sort even of thrift or education will 
buy. The skilful workman has, no doubt, also much in him 
which no education will buy; but the elements of his success 
are so much simpler, and so much more nearly attributable to 
good teaching and training, that he is much more apt to look at 
education, which can be bought, as the only investment needful to 
command success, than is the successful professional man, who is 
perfectly well aware that very many indeed of the greatest failures 
of his profession, are men who had been just as well educated, 
and perhaps just as earnest in their efforts to turn their educa- 
tion to account, as himself. It is the habit of dwelling on 
‘‘ luck ” which makes the gambler, and it is the habit of seeing 
large fortunes earned by qualities which no investment of money, 
or time, or training can at all secure, which makes the lavishness 
of the professional man. He sees clearly that his peculiar gains 
come not from saving, not from careful foresight and what the 
economists call abstinence,—since those who save more, and fore- 
cast more, and abstain more than he has ever done, are often com- 
parative failures,—but from the possession of a monopoly of special 
qualities the origin of which is hidden from all eyes. And so, the 
proverb which says that what is easily gained is lightly prized, 
probably explains as much of the comparative lavishness of suc- 
cessful professional men as any other consideration to which we 
have adverted. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SUMMER DRIVING-TOUR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sirn,—In an article published on the 10th April last, which was 
calevlated to attract attention from all the large number of people 
who are beginning to find the art of successful holiday-making 
one of daily increasing difficulty, and which you headed, ‘‘ How to 
Knjoy a Short Holiday,” you advised your readers to try driving 
about England in a pony-carriage. For my own part, I did not pay 
very much attention to the advice ; for knowing something of the 
public Press, it occurred to me that the advice was as much due 
to the necessity of finding a good leading idea for an article 
for the construction of which your contributor’s own recent 
experience had just furnished him with some materials, as to any 
careful comparison of the enjoyability of different modes of 
travelling and any fixed preference for one of them. But my wife, 
who has naturally a good deal of influence over the mode in which 
we spend our brief intervals of enjoyment, was greatly struck by 
your counsel, the more, perhaps, that she has taken lately a 
strong aversion to the crowded tables d’héte of Switzerland, and 
the long railway journeys which are necessary to carry you to 
that land of tourists. She immediately made up her mind 
that our summer holiday should not be Continental, but English ; 
and she speedily began to make the preliminary arrangements. 
A month or two ago we had no very available horse for such a 
holiday trip, but only two ponies, one a willing and pretty creature 
with two good legs, a third tolerable leg though a little spavined, 
and the fourth completely lame ; and the other perfectly sound and 
very pretty, but obstinately bent on restricting her exertions to an 
hour and a half a day travelled at the rate of four miles an hour at 
most, and who regarded heavy strokes with a rather formidable whip 
as weighing nothing substantial against the more solid reasons which 
determined her to this resolve. Now clearly a driving-tour with 
either of these quadrupeds was out of the question. So not with- 





! out many searchings of heart on my wife’s part,—for she justly 
| observed that though the last-mentioned pony was not much in g 
| carriage, she was delightful to pet in the stable,—I was induced to 
send this pretty little sluggard back to her native hills, to turn out 
the lame one to grass for a couple of months, and to purchase a new 
| horse for the intended tour. My wife had long had her eye on 
a neighbouring grocer’s horse. ‘Edward,’ she said to me, 
‘tradesmen’s horses are always safer to buy than gentlemen’s: 
they have less ‘blood,’ and consequently sounder nerves, 
Besides, they have got into good habits of standing well at 
the customers’ doors, I cannot bear a horse that fidgets about 
when [ want it to stand still. ‘Then, as a rule, tradesmen are 
cautious persons. Butchers’ boys, it is true, do drive their carts 
at a break-neck pace. But butchers’ boys are not tradesmen, 
Our good grocer has an admirable white mare, which is both 
strong and steady. She cannot be less than ten years old, which 
is a good guarantee for steady habits. Make Watson an offer 
for it. Ihave the greatest confidence in him. He is a family man, 
and drives his wife and children about with that mare, and he 
would never do an imprudent thing. If he will sell you the 
mare, I shall be comfortable during our drive, and both my dogs 
can go with us. If you go toa dealer, he'll sell you an old hunter 
which will bolt the first time dear little Billy barks, and go lame 
the second day. But buy Watson’s mare, and we shall be able to 
carry out the programme of that excellent writer in the Spectator, 
without fear or danger.’ I remarked that the mare was too tall 
for our very low pony-carriage; and I knew well that nothing 
would induce my wife to change her pony-carriage, which is close 
to the ground, for a vehicle in falling from which the accelerating 
force of gravity would have more time to act in; but she over- 
ruled the objection. She had found out from the local carriage maker 
that the shafts could be raised by iron stanchions soas to fit the pony- 
carriage for an ordinary-sized mare, and so it was, Watson nameda 
tolerably high price for a mare at least ten years old, especially as 
there were suspicious marks of a cut on one knee which pointed to 
an accident of some kind,—it was said to have been due to striking 
violeutly againstan iron rail in a jump ;—but, still, beggars must not 
be choosers, and as it was my proposal and not his, that the mare 
should pass into my hands, I paid the price and we started for 
our tour in Hampshire, Dorsetshire, and perhaps Devonshire. 
Will you allow me to give you a little account of an experiment 
suggested by yourself, and carried out in conformity with your 
counsels ? 

You, Sir, had recommended that the start should not be 
made from too near town, so I put the mare and trap on a rail- 
way, to secure that we should begin our drive in quiet and pretty 
country. And here I would advise those gentlemen who don’t 
take grooms with them to look after their carriage and horse, to 
avoid railway operations as much as possible. First of all, it takes 
about three-quarters of an hour at each end of the line to get the 
horse-box and truck on or off. Again, the porters are very awkward 
in the operation of getting a horse—even a quiet tradesman’s mare 
of a certain age—into a box. They stand round her in a crowd, 
under the impression probably that social sympathy will stimulate 
the efforts of the porter whose duty it is to urge her up the 
wooden inclined plane which horses seem to dislike even more 
than I used to dislike those problems concerning constrained 
motion up inclined planes which constituted the academic 
tortures of my youth; and you get very hot in wateh- 
ing their vague cries and fruitless efforts, and every minute 
expect one of them to get a disabling kick which will give hima 
claim on your compassion for life. ‘Then, if you have to passa 
junction between two distinct companies’ lines, as I had, you may 
be quite sure that the second company will entirely decline to take 
on your horse-box and truck in time for the train you have 
determined to catch, and this even though you give them three- 
quarters of an hour to effect a transfer. Instead of meeting your 
| wish, they will probably isolate your unfortunate horse-box ané 

trap in a sort of desolate Sabara of converging rails and tramways, 
| far from any platform or terra firma of any kind, and blandly in- 
form you that your property is quite safe there, and will be coupled 
| not on to the train which is now starting,—that is impossible,— 

but on to one which is to start two hours later, and that if you like 
| to go on yourself at once, it shall be duly sent after you later in 
'theday. Youlook ruefully at the distant island of horse-box, and are 
quite helpless. Now, all this is very painful to a man who has laid 

his plans neatly beforehand, and knows where he intended to sleep, 
_and does not know where he can sleep if he starts on his drive at 
| about six in the evening, and if the railway station at which he 
leaves the train has no eligible inns. I afterwards found other 
| evil results from the railway journey for the trap and horse, but 
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these I will not anticipate. Suffice it to say that we disembarked | The next day we were fairly off for our first objective point in 
from our train much too late to reach Winchester that evening, Hampshire,—the New Forest. We drove over the downs to the 
and were fortunate in finding a sufficiently comfortable inn at a pretty woody village of Hursley, passing close by the church and 
Hampshire village called Popham Lane,—an inn deep in the parsonage of the author of “ The Christian Year,” —a fit retreat 
shade of stately elms,—where a lone, lorn woman admitted for that shy and tender religious genius, —dined at Romsey, 
us under a sort of protest, stating that all the attendants of the where an ugly statue of Lord Palmerston adorns the market- 
inn were out for a holiday, and that she doubted whether she | place, visited the splendid old Norman Abbey, which is being 
could feed us adequately. (It is a curious fact, by the way, ' gradually stripped of its ugly lath-and-plaster disguises, and re- 
of which I have now had some experience, that modern English | transformed into the beautiful building it once was, and now only 
innkeepers, instead of welcoming guests, frequently suspend their | needs a little painted glass and the pulling-down of its heavy galleries 
judgments in a most distressing way for a quarter of an | and high-backed pews to be one of the finest churches in England ; 
hour at least on the subject of their admissibility; and | and then asked our way to Stonycross, where we should be fairly 
even if they do admit them, appear to look upon them | within the bounds of the New Forest. But in turning sharp back 
as a grievance, especially if they wish to stay the night. | from a wrong road which we had taken, we lost a nut out of the 
And as the charges in such cases are never low, and the | trap, which, in all probability, the railroad journey had previously 
profits must be high, the phenomenon somewhat puzzles ine.) | loosened, and though with no bad consequences this time, the in- 
However, we had, on the whole, a prosperous journey both to | cident was one which subsequent circumstances induced my wife 
Popham Lane and Winchester, in which last place we spent a day | to recall as one of the narrowly-escaped perils indigenous in your 
very pleasantly. The stately nave of the beautiful Cathedral, the | plan of campaign. As she justly remarks, the menials and hire- 
quaint precincts of that most cosy of Cathedral closes, the pretty | lings of inns are indifferent to the safety of a passing traveller's 
river, and the picturesque hills round the city, would have delighted trap, and never care to examine it, or to warn the ownep of its 
us, even if we had not been already so familiar in imagination with | needs. And as, unfortunately, I am not a very practical person 
Barchester, that to make its acquaintance for the first time was like | in this respect, in a carriage-journey of any distance we run the 
the first meeting with a literary friend. I went to the evening service | gauntlet of many risks. 

—my wife did not, for she said it would be cruel to leave the dogs We entered the New Forest at a village called Cadnam, and 
alone in aninn—and fancied I could see the Rev. Septimus Harding, | found ourselves in one of the many broad roads, straight 
—that best and most delicate of all Mr.'T'rollope’s creations, and the | as arrows, which traverse it in various directions,—roads op- 
only one which reveals in him a certain store of poetic feeling,— pressively straight and coherent of purpose, which though they 
creeping across the Cathedral close in his white surplice for the | run through the most exquisite glades, and by copses of wonderful 
Jast time, and then encountering that ‘failure in the slight clerical beauty, never seem lured either to the right or to the left by any 
task allotted to him” which resulted in his abandonding bis clerical | human weakness, but climb up and down hills which they might, with 
duty in the Cathedral, and putting off his dearly-loved garment | the greatest advantage both to eye and feet, wind round, as if it 
for ever. Later, by the evening light we walked along the bank of | were of the first importance that the direction of the shadows of 
the Itchen to “‘ Hiram’s Hospital,” as Mr. Trollope calls the beautiful | the trees beside them should play the part of the shadow of a 
Hospital of St. Cross, and were shown over it by Skulpit, or Bunce, | sun-dial to the traveller who knows the points of the compass 
or whichever of the old Bedesmen it may have been who was deputed | between which each road runs. And certainly such an object 
tothisduty. ‘The night was falling fast as we traversed the pictur- | might well have been contemplated, for, broad and well made 
esque cloisters and went out again under the venerable gateway of | as the roads are, never were roads more lonely than many of 
St. Cross, but though a shower was coming down from the neigh- | these straight lines through the forest. We have sometimes 
bouring hills and the beauty of the scene was dimmed, we could driven for hours without seeing a single man of whom 
not help discussing how it is that Mr. Trollope’s piercing eye has | we could ask our way. One of these straight roads, which 
never shown any of that delicacy of appreciation for natural | emerged from a thick wood on to a high and open heath, with 
scenery which it has shown for all the shades of qualities dis- | glades of Forest sweeping away on both sides, to the north and to 











| 





played by men. For the walk from Winchester to St. Cross is 
one of true, though quiet loveliness, one Mr. Harding must have 
loved as dearly as he loved the cathedral chaunt or the sweet 
tones of his own violin. Soft meadows watered by the Itchen, 
with swelling, becch-covered hills rising all round, the great grey 
Cathedral for the central object, and St. Cross, with its ancient and 
most picturesque tower, and its groves hiding the somewhat squalid | 
village from the walker’s sight,—these make a picture such as 
Winchester boys must treasure long in their memory, even though | 
they go from Winchester to Oxford, and merge the remem- | 
brance of the charming scenery of the Itchen, as Matthew 
Arnold seems to have done, in the soft and gracious neighbour- 
hood of the loveliest of English cities. Yet surely a school-time 
passed in the neighbourhood of Winchester must be as good a | 
preparation for entering into the charm of the neighbourhood of 
Oxford, as familiarity with the stately old buildings of Winchester 
is for entering into the fascinations of the Oxford Colleges. It | 
seemed to us that a good deal of Matthew Arnold’s poetry de- | 
scribes Winchester hardly less accurately than Oxford. At least, 
in that walk to St. Cross, “Thyrsis” and ‘the Scholar gipsy” | 
As we returned, and noticed how 








! 


came often to our minds. 
“Tho whits fog croeps from bush to bush about, 
The west unilushes ;” 

till at last the beauty of the evening was lost in heavy rain, we 
were glad enough to find ourselves once more beneath the walls | 
of the Cathedral, and threading its beautiful close, to our some- 

what too well-furnished inn. I say “too-well furnished ” in no | 
ascetic sense, but only because the proprictors of these establish- | 
ments are apt to make a good deal of fuss about the entrance of | 
wet dogs into their well-furnished rooms, and on such evenings as | 
these, one would give up a good carpet to avoid a battle as to | 
whether the dogs should go to the stable or not,—a decision of | 
which it would be by no means easy for any inhabitant of the inn | 
to hear the last, for they would probably bark all night. How- | 


| land between. 


| light caught distant veins of chalk, gave even more impression of 


‘with the brightest hollies. 


| bright heather nestled deep in the prickly gorse. 


|crowded round the inn for company. 
| sereaming to the gate of the farmyard for chance sprinklings of 


| grain, 


the south,—brought us to the solitary inn at Stonycross, where we 
intended to make our first considerable halt. ‘The situation seemed 
to us singularly beautiful. On the south, you saw, ata distance of 
some sixteen or seventeen miles, the high reddish cliffs of Alum 
Bay and Freshwater, with wave upon wave of heath and Forest- 
To the north, too, the vistas within vistas of blue 
distance, with the fainter blue or even white beyond, where the 
a distant sea-line, than on the side where the sea really was. In 
fact, it was sometimes almost impossible to believe that the sky 
on the northern horizon was not a sea sky. Immediately around 
us were forests of gorse, shooting up often to the height of 
seven or cight feet, and between them lanes of the short, sweet 


‘turf of the downs, dotted with brilliant heather, and shining 


The fern was everywhere. It 
seemed grafted on to the holly-stems, for the graceful fern 
leaves cropped out of the very heart of the holly-trees often 
six feet from the ground; and so, too, the 
And how 


Herds of 


at five or 
picturesque was the animal life around our inn! 
forest ponies with their foals fed not far off, and sometimes 
Flocks of geese flew 


Brood asses, with fuzzy little donkeys beside them, passed 
and repassed. Little black pigs, of which there are large herds in 
the New Forest, came hustling the dogs away for stray bits of biscuit ; 


' and mighty cartloads of turf cut from the heath —the turf towering 


twice as high from the top of the cart as the top of the cart was 
from the ground,—trailed their huge shadows along the road, as 
the gorgeous sunset set the sky on fire towards the Dorsetshire 
When we settled down that first day at Stonycross, we 


border. 
thought your counsel, Sir, was the counsel of a Solomon. Qur 
She 


good tradesiman’s mare had done her work to perfection. 



























ever, though the proprietress had asked some sour questions as to had not bolted; she had not shied ; she had not stumbled. She 
the dogs early in the day, she did not witriess their bedraggled | had not kicked the railway porters. She took no notice of our 
entrance at night, as by a masterly flank movement we took them shrillest dog. She stood still to admiration when the dogs wanted 


in at a side-door, | to come in to rest, or to jump out to run, We had reached the 
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historic spot where William Rufus fell under the arrow of ‘Tyrrell, 
and I thought myself in every respect a fortunate as well as 
A Dociire READER. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee 
COOKS IN SICILY. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Stn,—Those of your subscribers who may have read and pondered 
your able and interesting article on cooks and contracts in the 
Spectator of the 28th August, and who have a legitimate horror of 
waste, may possibly like to know how the system works out here. 

Contracts with the head cook are of frequent occurrence up 
and down Italy, are in Sicily all but universal, and most probably 
the same custom holds good in Spain. Many of the Sicilian nobles 
are of Spanish descent, and perhaps imported the practice with 
them. Here and there you will find a bon vivant who insists upon 
always having the best of everything the market offers, regardless 
of expense ; and instead of a contract which leaves the menu to 
the discretion of the cook, will spend as much time arranging it 
with him as a General would devote to the commissariat depart- 
ment of a whole campafgn. Manners and customs out here have 
a tinge of the East, and ladies have nothing whatever to do with 
housekeeping, which is the province of the master of the house, 
more or less ably assisted by his maestro di casa, who combines 
most of the duties of house-steward and butler. 

The usual contract with the cook is so much a day for the 
wages of himself, such assistants as he may require, fuel, and 
kitchen clothes, including their washing; and so much more 
per diem as may be agreed upon, to supply a certain number of 
dishes, for so many persons, at déjeiner and dinner, according to 
market prices, which, by-the-by, have more than doubled in the 
last twenty years. Best butchers’ meat is not to be had in Palermo 
under cighteenpence per pound, 

I began housekeeping here on the English system, and found 
it expensive and unsatisfactory in every way. ‘Then I contracted 
with my cook to feed us and all our indoor servants, but I now, 
in accordance with the custom of the country, limit it to ourselves, 
the ladies’-maids, who are French, and the maestro di casa. It 
is an understood thing, and is taken into account in settling 
the amount of their wages, that the under-men-servants divide 
between them what is left when the dishes are removed from the 
second table and the maestro di casa has helped himself. 

A bad or dishonest cook may overdo the Douilli and the stewing 
to save stock-meat, or may give you inferior meat and coarser 
fish than youare entitled to, but a réchauf/é inthe English under- 
standing of the word is impossible. What has once been served 
at table the cook never sees again any more than his master. ‘The 
ladies’-maids have their déjetiner & la fourchette and their dinner 
at the same time as their masters. ‘The dishes are passed imme- 
diately from the one dining-room to the other; and when the 
meal is over and the coffee served, the maestro di casa carries 
off his portion, as do the other man-servants, to cat with their 
families, so arranging as to leave somebody in the way to answer 
the bell if rung. All the houses of any pretension have a number 
of small, independent apartments, inside or outside the porte- 
cochere, for the servants and their families. Almost all the men are 
married, and they do most of the housework. ‘The few “ maids” 
one requires are invariably married women or widows, who mostly 
come in for the day, like English charwomen, only with permanent 
engagements and fixed board-wages. 1am such a convert to the 
system, that if health permitted a permanent residence in England, 
I should certainly endeayour to carry out as near an approach to 
it as possible, and I earnestly recommend it to the attention of 
my fellow-countrymen and countrywomen. I believe it is a great 
saving of expense, it certainly is of trouble and worry, and there 
is no waste, Cheating and pilfering will, of course, go on all over 
the world, in proportion to moral obtuseness and opportunities, 
but the latter are sensibly diminished. If cooks in England 
farmed their own fuel, the comparatively small quantity needed 
for cooking purposes would, I suspect, astonish most house- 
keepers and cooks too ; and modern kitcheners might be a success, 
instead of the machineries for waste which they mostly are. 
In engaging a cook I should stipulate that he or she was to cook 
for the servants on reasonable terms, who would probably club to- 
gether, more especially in the country, for a common table, as, I 
believe, they invariably do their tea and sugar, when allowanced. 

[ occasionally skim the Galignani and the Saturday Review, but 
yours is the only paper I can say I read, and I do not know why 





| 


Queen Isabella has been subjected to a ‘‘ good deal of ridicule for 
farming her table to a head cook,” or why ‘she is quizzed for her 
agreement or her prices,” except that the ‘‘snobs” of Paris anq 
London, according to Thackeray’s definition and delineation of 
them, constitute the majority in every class of life, and would, I 
suppose, consider it “‘mean” for a person in high social position 
to limit extravagant expenditure and to check waste. On the 
contrary, I think we owe a debt of gratitude to Queen Isabella 
for the attempt, and only regret that she was not more successful, 
—I an, Sir, &c., J. G.D, 


‘THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your ‘ Word to Agricultural Labourers” in last Saturday's 
Spectator will, I trust, have all the greater influence upon those to 
whom it is addressed, because you have proved to be one of the 
very best friends of the labourers, and have never abated in any 
degree the thorough heartiness with which you have espoused 
their cause. That cause is unquestionably a good one, and every 
true friend of the farm-labourers will join you in regretting that it 
should be injured by such indiscreet and intemperate advocacy as 
that to which you direct attention. ‘This kind of advocacy is the 
less excusable, because it has already in the past, to the know- 
ledge of those who adopted it, had the effect of alienating good 
friends of the labourers ; andas you rightly anticipate, it will have 
a similar effect in the future. Yet is not right to assume that the 
sensational hand-bills to which you refer emanate from the 
labourers themselves, or that the statements which they contain 
represent the feelings of the labourers. No one, I am sure, knows 
better than you do that the agricultural labourers of England are 
not ‘“‘a set of incendiary fanatics, who shrink from no falsehood, 
provided it is sensational, and who live in a political world which 
is altogether of their own conserving.” In fact, you say that the 
violence of the method of advocacy adopted in the hand-bills in 
question does not alter your own estimate of the claims of the 
labourers to the franchise. The political world in which the 
labourers have been for some time living is one which has been 
conceived for them, and is not at all of their own imagin- 
ing. And the same may be said of many other “ ideas” which 
have been falsely set forth as representing the feelings of those 
humble sons of toil. 

I will venture to say—and I[ ain sure you will agree with me— 
that a more peaceable, law-abiding, gentle race of men does not 
exist in this or in any other country than the English agricultural 
labourers ; and it is all the more to be regretted that they should 
now run the risk of being spoiled by the intemperate influence of 
so-called friends, because of the fact that their movement for an 
improved condition of life has been hitherto distinguished by the 
moderation with which it has been conducted. 

I never had the least sympathy with the foolish talk about 
‘‘agitators,” indulged in by those who from the first have 
endeavoured to stop the progress of an inevitable movement made 
by a class deeply sunk in the degradation of poverty and ignor- 
ance, towards a better, a brighter, a healthier, and more Christian- 
like state of existence. Movement of any kind is agitation, and no 
cause has ever been advanced without agitation. Every man who 
has an object to attain must ‘agitate ” for its attainment, and the 
first agitation of our agricultural labourers was in no fair sense 
objectionable. People, however, were too ready to forget the dis- 
tressing circumstances of the men who needed to employagitation to 
effect the necessary improvement in their condition. ‘The small con- 
tributions to their Union fund, established for their common de- 
fence, would not admit of the employment of a highly intellectual 
class of agents for conducting the movement towards a better posi- 
tion, and from such humble agents as those who had to be employed 
it was not fair to expect the perfection of discretion. Yet, never- 
theless, it is a remarkable fact that, notwithstanding the enormous 


| . . . 
disadvantages under which agricultural labourers were placed 


when they started their movement, that movement should have 
been conducted with so much moderation and forbearance. 

I must confess that I was extremely sorry to notice the pre- 
mature effort which was made to turn the agricultural-labour 
question from a purely social into a political question. Socially, 
the men had a splendid case, and had their first efforts been solely 
directed towards an improvement in their social position, it would 
have been far better, for no one could have gainsaid their claim 
to a vast improvement in their pitiful and wretched condition. 
It is inevitable that they must obtain the franchise at no very 
distant day, but as you rightly judge, the method which has been 
too frequently used as the means to that end, though it may 
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intemperate friends of the labourers, is in reality the longest. 


It is, I repeat, because of the extreme moderation of the first | 


means which were used to further the movement of the agricul- 
tural labourers, that the intemperate advocacy which you have 
condemned is the more to be regretted. But I trust your wise 
words of caution will not—I do not think they will—be uttered 
in vain.—I am, Sir, &c., Francis Georcre Hearn. 
Brunswick Lodge, South Hackney. 





EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS AND ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Six,—In the Spectator of August 21 you were good enough to 
publish a letter of mine on the consequences of our competitions 
for entrance scholarships. In that letter (too long as it was) I 
could not mention one very serious drawback to our present 
system, a drawback which has since been suggested by Professor 
Faweett’s speech at Salisbury. Mr. Fawcett says :—‘* No one 
would desire to see bequests which have been left to the poor by 
munificent benefactors in the past diverted to the exclusive 
benefit of other classes, but it certainly seems to me that few 
things that could be done for the poor would confer on them a 
greater advantage than opening up to them avenues to higher 
education, by enabling those children who may most dis- 
tinguish themselves in the elementary schools to be grad- 
ually advanced by the aid of scholarships and exhibitions 
to second and first-grade schools.” Now, by giving away 
educational endowments in prizes for excellence in Latin and 
Greek we do effectually shut out poor people's children, however 
great their abilities, from any share in them. The successful 
competitors are not merely clever children, but clever children 
who have had first-rate tuition; and as this can be given in 
classics only by good sciolars, and as children require a great 
deal of individual attention, and cannot be trained for these 
competitions in large classes, the expense for the necessary 
teaching before a child is fit to enter is very considerable. 1 
believe all the best-known preparatory schoolmasters charge 
from £100 to £150 a year for each pupil. So poverty of the 
parents is as fatal an obstacle as stupidity in the child. 

Another point suggests itself from your recent article on the 
physical development of the race. It is very satisfactory to find 
that we are gaining in sinew, and let us hope we are not losing in 
intelligence. But there are signs that competition is leading to 
“division of labour,” and that our thinkers are getting less 
athletic, our athletes less and less thoughtful. In days gone by, 
a Selwyn, a Chitty, or a Denman might be distinguished by a 
high place, both in the class-list and on the river; but now, ata 
very early age, bifurcation comes into play. ‘The boy with 
excessively developed brain, who needs plenty of out-door exer- 
cise, is put to study eight, nine, or even ten hours a day for an 
entrance scholarship. The boy who has no chance in this race 
thinks of competitions of another kind, and lets all his interest 
and energies go into athleticism. 


ensue from this system is an ever-widening gulf between those lon earth.—I am, Sir, &e., 


who, in school phrase, are ‘good at games” and those who suc 
ceed in competitive examinations. 
of the subject will be suflicient excuse for this second letter, | 
am, Sir, &c., KR. H. Q. 


LABOUR AND CAPITAL. 


[To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


Sin,—In the letter of Mr. Maltman Barry there occurs one pas- | 


sage which demands reply, the more because it embodies an error 


SPECTATOR. 


ae to be the shortest method to some of the indiscreet and] of the coat include the cost of 
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all those things,—that is, 
the payment of all persons employed in the making of all 
those things, from the very first stage of production to the last ? 
By what right, then, does the working tailor claim as his due the 
whole of this accumulative value, the cost of distribution apart ? 
So with the spade. The Birmingham artisan does but put the 
last stroke to a long series of processes, which began with the 
extraction of iron ore from the mine, and the planting of the 
timber-tree in the soil. Against the price paid to the Birming- 
ham capitalist must be set the wages not only of the Birmingham 
artisan, but of all the workmen employed in each and all of the 
processes that must precede the final operation. It is by leaving 
all this out of view that a charge of injustice is plausibly made. 
The capitalist in the final stage receives four shillings for a com- 
pleted article, while the workman in the final stage receives only 
one shilling! What an enormous difference! Take, however, 
into account the previous stages, all as indispensable as the last, 
and the difference is explained. For all those previous stages 
the Birmingham capitalist has to pay, and the cost of all is included 
in the price of the finished article. 

There is much more in Mr. Barry’s letter that seems to me 
utterly and mischievously unsound. But only one remark will I 
venture, in conclusion, to make. When he speaks so naively of 
‘eliminating the capitalist,” and approves the suggestion (as I 
do most heartily), that workmen should make capital for them- 
selves, he really means not the elimination of the capitalist (whose 
property I do not suppose that he wishes to confiscate), but the 
substitution of many small capitalists for a few large ones. When 
workmen, instead of stinting their earnings by idleness and 
strikes, and wasting them in useless and often hurtful expenditure, 
turn them into capital, and become their own employers, then will 
they justly claim and certainly receive the remuneration due to 
capital as well as labour. Meantime, while they are crippling the 
capital of others, they are acquiring none, or but little, of their 
own.—I an, Sir, &e., ECONOMIST. 

[We do not suppose that Mr. Barry really fell into the very 
grave error which our correspondent assumes him to have made. 
Some allowance must be made in journalistic controversy for the 
necessities of compression. But doubtless he did exaggerate very 
much the waste in distribution, as compared with the cost of re- 
paying all the previous outlay on the preparation of the materials, 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 


CARDINAL MANNING'S STRING OF “BEADS,” 
(To tHe Epiror or THE * SrectTAator.”] 

Sin,—In last week's issue you say, ‘ The Jewish Church was cer- 
tainly so far from an infallible Church, that the prophets, who 
were not oflicials of that Church, were sent expressly to keep the 
regular officials from distorting and hiding the very truths they 
were intended to proclaim.” 

An argument far more pointed scems available, when we con- 
sider that if the Jewish Church were infallible, yet it had no power 


to condemn heresy. The Sadduces denied the Resurrection, and 


The consequence likely to | yet a Sadducee was J/igh Priest duving the life-time of our Lord 


Witiis Nevins, 
[This illustration would not be to the point, if it were supposed, 
as many very orthodox persons would suppose, that immortality 


were not revealed till Christ came. It would then merely be said 


| that on subjects on which the earlier revelation had not declared 
| the truth, cither opinion was permitted. —Ep, Spectator. ] 


WORK FOR EDUCATED WOMEN, 


(To THe Eprror OF THE “Srecrator,”} 





not uncommon among the class of writers that he represents. He | Sir,—May | venture to suggest, to gentlewomen in quest of occu- 
says :—‘* The spade made by the Birmingham artisan has an actual | pation, work in the wards of asylums for the insane? ‘They would 
value to the Suffolk agricultural labourer. But the amount the | find there a sphere of duty in which good-breeding and refinement 
artisan receives for it in the Birmingham factory is, perhaps, not would exercise beneficial influence. 

one-fourth of what has ultimately to be paid for it by the Suffolk | As domestic service has been proposed as one of the occupations 
labourer or his employer.” ‘This difference, he goes on to say, is which a lady need not be humiliated in accepting, | asswne that 
at present appropriated by middlemen, among whom he ranks | there are those to whom an opportunity of securing honourable 
not merely the distributor, or dealer, who conveys the spade from | maintenance, even in life’s lower walks, would compensate for 
Birmingham to Suffolk, but the capitalist or owner of the factory | some uncongenial incidents in their work. Such, no doubt, there 
at Birmingham. Now, waiving the question of proportion, on ' would be to a lady who might undertake the duties of an asylun 
which Mr. Barry seems, from his using the word ‘‘perhaps,” not nurse. But there are also advantages in the position, The salary 
likely to insist, it may be asked, is the spade really made by the | gradually rises to a certain point. 

Birmingham artisan? In one sense, it is true that the working| ‘The tenure of the employment is less uncertain than in domestic 
tailor makes a coat. But does he make all that goes to the making | service ; education would facilitate promotion. ‘The hours of 
of the coat, all that is ultimately paid for by the purchaser of | work are fixed. ‘Vhere are days of leave, and an annual holiday, 
the coat? Does he make the cloth, and the thread, and the |The male and female attendants are separated. And there would 
lining, and the needles, &c., &c.? Does not the price| be great opportunities of working for the Church's good, and for 
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the relief and comfort of a sorely afflicted class of sufferers. I 
should be willing to afford any information on this subject in my 
power.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Colney Hatch Asylum. 
IN BRITTANY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—It may be an item of intelligence worth recording, that the 
‘“‘antique tapestry representing the story of Coriolanus,” at the 
Hotel de l'Europe in Lannion, mentioned in nearly every book on 
Brittany, has been purchased and removed by ‘‘a wealthy Ameri- 
can.” Whether he took the staircase, ‘‘up which a regiment of 
Grenadiers could march in double columns,” and the “ portly 
widow” mentioned in Jephson’s ‘‘ Brittany,” we have no informa- 
tion, but all have vanished. 
Still travellers are greatly rewarded by a visit to the thirteenth- 
century castle of Tonquedec, set in a lovely valley about eight 


Henry Hawktss, Chaplain. 


miles from Lannion, which, at the time of writing, is one of the | 


best preserved specimens of military architecture in France. It 
is covered more than ever by foliage this year, and nature has 
done more than man to preserve and beautify it of late. The old 
women in charge, who promised to have protecting rails placed 
in one or two awkward places on the towers, have not done so ; 
visitors have therefore to be on their guard when examining 
this ruin, 

There appears to have been great mortality amongst the old 
women. Ina neighbouring churchyard there is a row of newly- 
made graves, each with its tall black wooden cross, and all dated 
1875; there are four together, Eugenie, Maric, Mathilde, and 
Hortense, and their ages are &2, 84, 88, and 89. It is interesting 
to know that in a land where people live longer than elsewhere 
they can also live cheaper, and travellers may be glad to learn that 
in the year 1875 it is possible to live comfortably at some inns on 
this sea-coast for four francs a day, tout compris; and that good 
bread, meat, butter, and milk are plentiful.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Perros-Guirec, Cétes du Nord, Sept.13. HExry Biacksurn, 


MR. HODGKIN’S “ CLAUDIAN.” 
[To THE EpiTOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

S1r,—In the article on Mr. Hodgkin’s edition of Claudian in 
last week's Spectator, your reviewer has passed over an extra- 
ordinary blunder in one of the passages which he has quoted from 
the work. In the passage I allude to, Mr. Hodgkin is speaking of 
the aptitude of the Roman race for attaching to themselves the 
nations whom they conquered, and he says the reason may partly be 
found * in the well-known words of Paul to Festus, ‘ seeing that 
by thee we enjoy great quietness.’’’ Asa matter of fact, the words 
were spoken neither by Paul nor to Festus; they were spoken 
by the orator Tertullus to Felix.—I am, Sir, &c., W. L. B. 





BETHNAL GREEN AND MR. HANSARD. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPrecTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Permit me to correct a slight inaccuracy in Mr. M. Conway's 
kind letter about me published in your impression of September 
4. It is quite true that I have three times, as he says, caught 
fever in the discharge of my ordinary parochial duties, but once 
only in Bethnal Green, twice in another London parish, before I 
was appointed to my present cure. 

I hope you will not consider it out of place, if I take this op- 
portunity to express my desire that the sympathy and commenda- 
tion so kindly accorded to me by my many friends and by public 
opinion, during my long and severe attack of scarlet-fever in 
Bethnal Green, should be extended to those scores of good clergy- 
men in the East End who, though not so constitutionally subject 


to fever as I am, amidst many difficulties and with scanty en- | 


couragement, unobtrusively and contentedly devote their lives 
to the welfare of their parishioners, and whose sole reward is, I 
verily believe, that highest of all, which Englishmen prize so 
dearly, the consciousness at the last that they have done their 
duty.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Castle Hill, Kenilworth, September 13,9 Sevvimus HAnsarp, 


BOOKS. 
meres. 
MOLIERE IN ENGLISIL* 


‘*More than a century has elapsed since the last edition of 
Moliére in English was issued in this country.” So we learn 








* Moliére’s Dramatic Works rendered into English, By Henri Van Laun. Yol. I. 
Edinburgh: W. Paterson, 1875, 


———. 
| from the prospectus of the new translation by Mr. Van Laun, the 
' first volume of which is now before us. That Moliére has long 
| ceased to be read in English is a very significant fact. He is q 
| writer who appeals to the many, and the many will never read 
| with comfort any language but their own. ‘There are,” says 
| Sainte-Beuve, “ five or six great works which have become part 
| of the fixed capital of the human mind, and every one who learns 
to read is another reader for Moliére.” According to Mr. Swin. 
burne, there is, too, “‘a note of the English spirit in Moliére, an 
English current, as recognisable as undefinable, passing under and 
through the tide-stream of his genius ;” so ‘there is no third 
great Frenchman who has ever found such acceptance and 
sympathy among Englishmen unimbued with the French spirit ag 
Rabelais and Moliére.” ‘There are obvious reasons why we could 
wish Rabelais left in the original. But Molitre?—a writer sure 
to ‘find acceptance and sympathy,” why has he not been 
naturalised among us ? 

It will hardly be maintained that the majority of English 
readers can enjoy Moliére in the original. He is not at all like a 
French novelist, and besides, many of his phrases are antiquated, 
and even a French reader must turn sometimes to such a work ag 
M. Génin’s Lexique comparé de la Langue de Molitre. And as we 
said, the many never read with case and thorough understanding 
any language but their own. ‘Those who have lived abroad, and 
those who make literature their profession, are the only classes to 
whom a foreign language becomes a clear medium of ideas, and 
these two classes are by no means numerous. Moliére, then, 
ought to find many readers in an English translation, and yet for 
nearly a century no translation of him has been in use among us. 

The fact is that we islanders are in some respects even more 
insular than we used to be, and care even less about the classics 
of other nations. ‘Time was when one of our chief pocts was 
honoured as the “ grand translator, noble Geoffroy Chaucer.” 
Even in the last century translations formed an important branch 
of our literature, but nobody reads them now-a-days, and Mr. 
Bohn’s translators are not considered noble. ‘True, Carlyle him- 
self has given us an English Wilhelm Meister, and Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has shown that the beauty of the original may be pre- 
served even in a prose translation by his exquisite versions 
from Heine in the Essays in Criticism; but the work of the 
translator is now considered journeyman-work, and there is no 
gainsaying Mr. Arnold when he insists that in this country the 
journeyman-work of literature is done very badly. The few 
foreign classics that have become lastingly popular among us (¢.4., 
the Arabian Nights and Don Quixote) are narratives the interest of 
which is independent of literary form. Shakespeare has become 
as truly German as Handel is English, and a quotation from 
Hamlet or Macbeth is, perhaps, more readily recognised in 
Berlin than in London, but the ordinary Englishman knows 
nothing of Gétz or Egmont. Indeed we might almost say that 
the only book in which the English as a nation study thought 
and poetry expressed originally in a foreign language is the 
Bible. ‘This neglect of translations, and the consequent dearth 
of worthy translations, is, however, much to be regretted. The 
grcat works of genius are not so numerous that we can afford to 
content ourselves with those of our own language. Translations 
have been compared to copies of pictures and plaster-casts of 
sculpture, and these will often give a very fair notion of the 
original. Not every one can go to Corinth, and those who must 
stay at home do well to learn something of the great monuments 
| of foreign art from the Museum at South Kensington. 

Thus firmly persuaded of the value of translations, we must 
express our gratitude to Mr. Van Laun for the work of which we 
now have the first instalment. Ilis task is evidently a labour of 
aes and he gives us not mercly a translation, but also many 





_ helps for the understanding of his author,—a biographical sketch, 
an account of previous translations, a separate introduction to 
each play, and notes which throw light on forgotten names and 
obscure allusions. In the appendix, too, we find scenes from old 
English plays, in which we have some lively imitations of Moliére. 
In his translation Mr. Van Laun has not attempted rhyme, oF 
even metre, and here we think he is decidedly in the right. The 
metre without the rhyme would give no notion of the form of the 
original, and no one can rhyme like Moliére. ‘* Moliére, avec son 
génie, rime & bride abattue.” Even Boileau asked in astonishment 
where he found his rhymes. We cannot, then, expect a translator, 
however able, to imitate him by giving a similar proof of genius; 
but the loss is heavy indeed when a great master’s rhyme and 
metre have to be sacrificed. To take an instance almost at ran- 
dom, Moliére makes Sganarelle say, speaking of unfaithful wives i— 
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“Tl faut que tout le mal tombe sur notre dos: | fully conscious of his genius. Although, as he said, on another 

Elles font la sottise, et nous sommes les sots. occasion, ‘ C’était son habitude de reprendre son bien partout ott 

The translator makes him say :— ille trouvait,” he now knew that ‘“‘son bien” was not to be looked 
« All tho mischief must fall upon our backs; they commit the crime, | for in the library. ‘I need no longer,” said he, ‘study Plautus 
and we are reckoned guilty.” and Terence and pick the fragments of Menander. I have but to 


And here we must remark on the change which has taken place | Study the world.” Whoever wishes to understand the development 
in our notions of what is to be expected of translators. When | of the French manners, and indeed of the French language, must 
nslations were read, more was required of the interpreter than | make a study of French euphuism, and this can hardly be thought 
tra 4 F ry = “year need s 
than that he should know both languages, and accurately of apart from the Précieuses Ridicules, in which Moliétre attacks the 
give his author's meaning. Like the famous dragoman in | /’récieuses Galantes, and the still greater, but not more amusing, 
Eothen, he bad to put the meaning in a form agreeable to play in which he attacks the Précieuses Savantes, For an excellent 
those whom he addressed. He was therefore by no means account of the rise and influence of the Hotel de Rambouillet we 
careful to render his author word for word; nor did he, like would refer our readers to the preface of M. Livet’s reprint of 
classical scholars of the Cambridge type, make it his main Le Dictionnaire des Précieuses, by Somaize. 
object to display his nice appreciation of foreign idioms. He knew We will conclude with a suggestion. Mr, Van Laun is giving 
that liberties, and even inaccuracies, which did not affect the | U8 an edition de luxe, which can do little or nothing to popularise 
essential spirit of the original, would be much more readily con- | Molitre among us. It would be a great boon to the general 
doned than clumsy, unnatural English which concealed its beauty. reader if the translator would make a selection of Moliére’s best 
But now-a-days, we seem to have adopted the Whalleyan prin- | plays and publish them in a cheap form, say in the form of 
ciple,‘ 1f you understand what I mean, it doesn’t matter what I | Warne’s “‘ Chandos Classics.” There have been some marvellous 
say ;” and so long as the translator puts us in possession of his revivals both in music and literature, and the day may yet come 
author’s meaning, he thinks he has done his duty, and leaves the when even an Englishman might say, with Sainte-Beuve, ‘ Every 
form to take care of itself. ‘That our modern notion of the | one who learns to read is another reader for Molitre.” 
translator's office is thus limited has been shown in the selection abitiieennaanesinaan 
of scholars to revise the English Bible. A suggestion was made MISS THOMPSON'S “ PRELUDES.’* 
by a correspondent in these columns that some great masters of a ith the imitati nat — : 
the art of expression (Mr. Bright and Mr. Matthew Arnold were, r ae “ws nea f as a. ig + hasten! te eid 
if we remember right, the two specially mentioned) should be Ne ee ee ee eee 
: , ; of inspiration, may have observed in it one leading characteristic. 
among the number of the Revisers ; but no attention was paid to It is for th Peni . al lob in th ht 
our correspondent, and though in some cases, notably in that of | 7, pare ecg gi gag —— and 0 pees . ae . 
the Dean of Westminster, men of literary eminence are serving na yan ts peas an life paren — A agers mes nee bs 
on the Committees, we believe they were all chosen simply on | _ . . “s ae . = - th foe a ee fae eee 
account of their Biblical learning. There can be little doubt snipe vende Soe . -” ong ee “ i. wataen y poster 
that our translations suffer much from this neglect of the art re vane eget Rea Treg pede end ate afieengens. A 
of expression. “La netteté est le vernis des maltees,” and and obscure that it is impossible to extract from it any exact 
4 ba . a” .s LU . ’ « - . ~ 2 . , ad - 
this polish may be given to the expression of another’s meaning graye. Indeed, the art a ee ee pews, whose a5“ 
natetnmd ences, Ms t ile animale 4 it it is unnecessary to mention, consists in putting in a poeti- 
: “% aes oer yes eee lel shape (the sonnet is their favourite form of verse) some 
is a work of great difficulty, and requires among other conditions F . os : 
Rs: ‘ conception which is as shadowy as the ghosts of Ossian; you 
that the writer or translator should be free to express the meaning | , pany" fi F ibe as . ’ ha 
as best he can. Ordinary translators, however, care little for this | Ee re Ne apg) spent 
polish, and they dread the reproach of inaccuracy too much to | —— Be aprons gy epee orignal > ae tr 
take liberties. ‘The consequence is, their style reminds us of | pireneniicangte sto dagie + <a gerne ang ses RomP = dy 
‘ ; Ye : | century was an echo of Pope; we find in it the monotony of Pope's 
nothing so much as of the gait of the fettered prisoners in the | cao . .s . , eget 
‘ = | versification without the exquisite genius which gave to it vitality. 


: . : | ve 
chorus in /idelio, when they hobble across the stage with an ait : . 
Moral or critical essays were written in verse, and so far a re- 








elaborate constraint, as if the least sign of freedom would be in- | : . 
pes Scand satis che ange a " © 4 semblance might be traced to Pope, but these mechanical poems 
ynsistent with the part they were assuming. > 7 P . 
‘ Pp y , S : | contained no trace of the satire and the wit and the marvellous 
We are not at all sure that Mr. Van Laun would agree with \felicity of language which have secured for the Twickenham 
us on the subject of translating. Ile is evidently a great admirer | poet a poetical immortality In the early days of this 


of directness and simplicity—virtues which we, too, hold in high leentury, our “versemen,” as Prior calls them, caught the 
estimation, especially when we have been reading the inflated | pyron feye r, grew morbid, and wrote as if in despair; they 
language which passed for ‘‘style” in the last century—but we do caught something of the poct’s recklessness, copied his melo- 
a forget that now and then (si caret arte) directness may sink | gyamatic characters, raved about nature,—attained, in short, 
into baldness, Oddly enough, Mr. Van Laun is intolerant of | ¢¢ some resemblance of Byron's shadow, and missed only his sub- 
affected forms of expression, even in the mouths of the Précicuses. | stance and his greatness. So it was with Scott also. His easy, 
When Madelon says, ‘‘Si vous poursuivez le mérite, ce n'est pas | pallad-like form of verse was readily imitated, and all but the 
sur nos terres que vous devez chasser,” Mr. Van Laun robs her! gggence of his poetry was successfully exhibited by a hundred 
of her trope, and makes her say bluntly, “If you pursue merit, | imitators. Volume after volume appeared of narrative poetry 
~ should not come to us, —and this, although the translation | written in octosyllabic verse, until the market was gorged with 
yy Baker and Miller, which he evidently had at hand, gives, ‘ It’s them, and they were transferred from the library to the butter- 


| 
| 
ho y oT . -_ ” | . é J 
t on our grounds that you must hunt. |man. Wordsworth, as his fame grew, had his followers also, some 
7 . | : 
“ We're but copies all, | of them men of high mark, who eventually found a path for them- 


And want the spirit of th’ original,” ‘selves; but others, and the larger number, while toiling after 
says the old prologue to Sganareile, but there is a great | Wordsworthian simplicity, sueceeded only in becoming feeble, and 
difference in copies, and in the case of literary copies each should | even silly. In our own day, how many are the imitators of J» 
be nearer to the original than its predecessors. ‘The first trans- Memoriam, and of what an able critic has called Mr. Tennyson's 
lation of Moliére (by John Ozell, the universal translator) is | garden poetry!” How often are Mr. Browning's obscurity and 
unknown to us, but Mr. Van Laun says that it ‘is full of racy his roughness of style transferred to the pages of much smaller 
and sometimes even witty expressions.” Mr. Van Laun has, on! men! Mr. Swinburne has disciples innumerable, and it must 
the whole, greatly improved on Baker and Miller's translation ; | be allowed that the effort made by them to reproduce the canter 
but he sometimes alters it for the worse, and the changes he of his verse is not wholly unsuccessful. 
makes seldom render the translation more lively. | Very young writers will almost of necessity follow some 

The only play of great interest in this first volume is the favourite models. The poets they love best are their masters, 
Précieuses Ridicules. The first performance of this play marks | and for a time at least, whether possessing original genius or not, 
the commencement of a new era in comedy. Then it was they will be likely to show the docility of pupils. The fault is 
that an old man among the audience gave expression to the | excusable enough, but it makes the task of the critic hard, and 
general feeling, and called aloud to Moliére, himself one of the _he is sometimes perplexed in endeavouring to discover whether 
actors, “* Courage, Molitre; voila la bonne comédie!” Then it was. the imitative notes are all, or whether in addition to them there 
that Ménage showed his discernment by declaring, ‘From this may be detected the faint music of a new singer. We regret to 


day forward wel ike Clovi he -_ . ww a ee _ —— 
a : " . ageende-enig ites oy oat we have worshipped, | * Preludes, By A.C. Thompson. With Illustrations and Ornaments by Eliza- 
nd worship what we have burned.” And Moliére then became | beth Thompson, Loudon: Henry S. King and Co. 
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say, that while reading Miss Thompson’s ‘‘ Preludes,” our attempt | knowledge of its actual nature. 


to catch this grateful sound has not been successful. Her 
poems possess many good qualitics,—tenderness of feeling, 


is 
is of any avail. 


one gift 
culture 


but the 
siasm nor 


That though a friar, he proved 


| a formidable antagonist to the Court of Rome in its pretensions 
| to dictate in matters of State, and that he became the object of a 
quickness of perception, some sense of melody, much felicity | criminal attempt on his life, which produced throughout Europe 
of expression, and aspirations which are, no doubt, genuine, | the sensation of a public shock, are facts of general notoriety, 


wanting, without which neither enthu- | 
Miss Thompson's verses | to end Fra Paolo’s History of the Council of Trent, but it may be 


Lord Maeaulay indeed could boast of having read twice from end 


lack genius, but in their way, and as specimens of the poetry | confidently affirmed that popular acquaintance with his writings 


which is the growth of a generous training and an appreciation 
for what is noble and élevating in literature, they deserve to be | 
treated with respect. There is no feebleness in these poems, 


which the thoughtful reader will respond. 


is confined to an impression that they are unpleasantly adverse 
to the Court of Rome. Yet that Sarpi was a man of quite trans. 


| cendent qualities is a fact which it requires a mere glance at con. 
there is much in them that shows a nature finely touched, and to | | temporary records to verify. The letters of the greatest intellects 


They are not likely to | in every country in Europe testify to the reverent regard in which 


give permanent delight, but every one who reads them with the | he was held by contemporaries as a fountain of wisdom and of 


sympathy they deserve will gain some pleasure from the perusal. 
‘Two or three extracts may be given to justify this opinion. 
following ‘‘Song” is characteristic of the spirit which inspires 
much of Miss Thompson's 


‘ As the inhastening tide doth roll, 

Dear and desired, upon the whole 

Long shining strand, and floods the caves, 
Your love comes filling with happy waves 
The open sea-shore of my soul. 

But inland from the seaward spaces, 
None knows, not even you, the places 
Brimmed at your coming, out of sight, 
—The little solitudes of delight 

This tide constrains in dim embraces. 
You see the happy shore, wave-rimmod, 
But know not of the quiet, dimmed 
Rivers your coming floods and fills, 

The little pools, ‘mid happier hills, 

My silent rivulets, over- brimmed. 

What, I have secrets from you? Yes. 
But O my Sea! your love doth press 

And reach in further than you know, 
And fills all these; and when you go, 
There’s loneliness in loneliness.” 


In ‘An Unmarked Festival,” 
other must have occurred to most of us is very happily uttered :— 


verse : 


a thought which at some time or 


* There's a feast, undated, yet 
30th our true lives hold it fast,— 
The first day we ever met. 
What a great day came and passed ! 
Unknown then, but known at last. 
And we met; you knew not me, 
Mistress of your joys and fears; 
Held my hand that held the key 
Of the treasure of your yoars, | 
Of the fountain of your tears. 
For you knew not it was I, 
And I knew not it was you. 
We have learnt, as days went by. 
But a Zower struck root and grew 
Underground, and no one knew. 
Day of days! Unmarked it rose, 
In whose hours we were to meet, 
And forgotten passed. Who knows, 
Was earth cold, or sunny, sweet, 
At the coming of your feet ? 
One mere day, we thought; the measure 
Of such days the year fulfils. 
Now, how dearly would we treasure 
Something from its fields, its rills, 
And its memorable hills; 
—But one leaf of oak or lime, 
Or one blossom from its bowers 
No one gathered at the time. 
Oh, to keep that day of ours 


By one relic of its flowers ! 


The | 





Miss Thompson has tried her hand frequently at the sonnet, and | 


has, we think, generally failed. The sonnet is probably the most | 
complex kind of verse, and it would not be so often attempted by | 
young writers if they duly appreciated its difficulty. Miss 
Thompson’s sonnets are far from legitimate in construction. 
They are true neither to the Italian model nor to the English, 
and the double rhymes with which many of the lines terminate 
destroy the symmetry of form essential to the perfection of the 
poem. We may add that the little volume is tastefully got up, 
and that the illustrations, although by no means worthy of Miss 


Elizabeth Thompson's fame as an artist, add somewhat to the | 


interest of the book. 





OF PAOLO SARPL* 

Pao.to Sarrris one of those figures history whose celebrity | 
derives no little of its fascination from mysteriousness. His fame 
is due more to the pervading sense of his eminence than to clear 


THE LIFE 


* La Vita di Fra Paolo Sarpi. 
Tvrino,e Roma. 187 


Per A, G, Campbell, da MSS. Originali. Firenze, 


learning. ‘To have the benefit of approaching and of discoursing 
with this sage was by the highest and the greatest in mind 
and rank deemed a privilege worthy of pilgrimage to Venice, 
Again, that most jealous commonwealth, discarding for once 
its inveterate dread of recognising the superiority of a citizen, 
surrounded the Servite monk with special honours, as a man 
of quite exceptional value to the State. The biography of such 
a man can never fail to be of interest, but there are special 
reasons why it should be so at present. There is not a little in 
the questions of the hour which bears an analogy to those Fra 
Paolo had to deal with. The conflict that has broken out 
between civil powers and the authority enthroned in Rome re- 
sembles in many points struggles which engaged a large portion 
of Fra Paolo’s attention. It was, therefore, with deep interest 
that we opened this new life of the Venetian monk, for we were 
aware that the authoress had been in a position to work on docu- 
mentary records that had not been within the reach of previous 
biographers, and although her first publication in English had 
been disappointing, we hoped she might have now turned to 
better account her valuable materials in this Italian version. 
We regret to say that our hopes have not been realised. We 
admit that the authoress has conscientiously striven to do her 
best, but that best is not what might have been expected from 
one favoured with such advantages. For any one wholly un- 
acquainted with Sarpi’s life as already written, this volume will, 
no doubt, be of interest. But we have failed to detect in these 
pages a single new point not previously known, while, in our 
opinion, this second-hand narrative repeatedly omits notice of 
characteristic matters which would have given life and colour 
to an otherwise meagre, and in part even imperfect, statement. 
We cannot help expressing also astonishment that when writers 
like St. Augustine, Baronius, and Gibbon are enumerated in a list 
of authorities consulted, all mention of so meritorious a biographer 
as Bianchi-Giovine should have been omitted. If Miss Campbell 
is, however, not new, she has literal accuracy to recommend her 
as far as she goes, and her volume cannot be denied the merit of 
bringing before the public in a readable, though not particularly 
brilliant form, certain well-ascertained facts relating to the life of 
a singularly enigmatic individual. 

Manifold as are the circumstances on account of which ! 
character cannot be otherwise than an object of curious study, 
the central interest in the problem must rest in the relation in 
which he stood towards the ecclesiastical system culminating in 
the Papacy,—in the solution of what was the inner thought on the 
great topics of religious belief, then rending asunder the world 
which really swayed the guarded mind of the official theologian 
of a Catholic State,—of the monk who, though in close intercourse 
with renowned Protestant controversialists and an active opponent 
of many Roman pretensions, yet never manifested the slightest 
overt desire to relieve himself of the obligations of his professions. 
Was this indefatigable servant of his country in the fight 
for its civil independence from Papal dictation, the steady coun- 
sellor of defiance against the full weight of Interdict, actuated 
by inward sympathy with the religious fervour which quickened 
the zeal of the Northern Reformers, men seized with a burning 
impulse to preach what they believed to be the one truth of God 
against the rampant system of idolatry? or was he at heart a 
sceptic as to the real value of the doctrine at issue, and in his soul 
calmly indifferent, under his monk’s cowl, to all except certain 

worldly interests which he thought likely to be best promoted at 
the time through the action of particular parties? In a word, 
this Friar Paul, who to the end of his days saw fit to bear himself 
before the world as a member of a religious order, though he lived 
on terms of intellectual intimacy with declared Reformers, was he 
in his conscience a Catholic, though an indifferent Papist, or 4 
erypto-Protestant, or a callous disbeliever in all sacred mysteries, 


Sarpi 's 


| for whom Catholic and Protestant elements were but figures upon 
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the chess-board of human affairs? The answer to this enigma 
will hardly be found in Miss Campbell's pages, though she is 
ready enough to assert in her own way the Catholic orthodoxy of 
Sarpi's convictions. To ascertain the inner thoughts of this 
singularly vizored intellect—one combining the natural wiliness 
of the Italian with the reserve characteristic of the Venetian 
official and the cautiousness of the priest—it would be necessary 
to overhear its intereommunings with its own self. It does 
happen that Fra Paolo was prone, with his extraordinary mental 
activity, to write down his thoughts in his cell, and that not a few 
of these interesting ejaculations have been preserved, but Miss 
Campbell has apparently not understood how to decipher the 
meaning of anything which does not stand written in the plainest 
terms. 

The capital incident in Sarpi’s life is, of course, his attempted 
assassination, and the assumed complicity of Rome with this crime. 
The profound impression produced, not merely in Venice, but 
throughout Europe, by this deed was such as to have enduringly 
affected the popular imagination, and to have preserved for 
posterity the memory of a man about whom comparatively little 
isknown. Next to the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, there is no 
outrage to which it is so generally believed that Rome was privy 
as this attempt on Sarpi’s life. What was originally but an im- 
pression, more or less freely given expression to by hostile minds, 
has certainly not been impaired by the evidence which subsequent 
criticism has collected in regard to the facts connected with this 
deliberate attempt at murder. Though obscurity hangs around 
much of Sarpi’s life, there is little or none about the circum- 
stances attending this passage in it. From documentary re- 
cords of undeniable accuracy, we are admitted to a full sight 
of the individuals who perpetrated the deed, and we are 
enabled to trace step by step their movements before and 
after the same. Criticism will plead that there is no proof 
of direct communication between Paul V. and the would-be 
assassins, but it cannot impugn the fact of their having proceeded 
from Rome, and of their having been subsequently protected and 
sheltered by Cardinals and the publie officers of the Pope in his 
dominions. On September 29, 1609, the Venetian Ambassador 
in Rome, Contarini, transmitted a detailed report of a communica- 
tion relating to an enterprise in course of concoction for execu- 
tion in Venice, which apparently was to be ‘‘some murder.” On 
October 5, Fra Paolo was stabbed in the neck as he was returning 
to his convent from the Ducal Palace. 





slightest show made by the Papal authorities of bringing them to 
justice on this charge. On the contrary, when these men were 
taken up, it was by the myrmidons of the Inquisition, for reasons 
that were not made public. Secretly they were removed out of 
sight, to be dealt with in secrecy, as might be most convenient to 
an inscrutable authority, that had at its disposal the impenetrable 
machinery of the Sant’ Uffizio. 

It would be a task worthy of an historian to invest'gate and to 
define the grounds why, iu the eyes of Rome, Sarpi was con- 
sidered so dangerous, as undoubtedly he was, quite irrespcc- 
tive of this particular outrage. The animosity of the Roman 
Curialists was concentrated against this Venetian friar with a 
persistent fury such as was directed against no other Italian 
opponent of Papal pretensions. And yet the Papal See never 
ventured on fulminating against this object of its aversion the 
bans so frequently launched against others; nor, on the other 
hand, did this Friar, though perfectly aware of how he was 
regarded by Rome, ever exhibit the least public disposition to 
deviate from the prescribed routine of his religious engagements. 
When his life was pronounced to be in imminent danger 
from his wounds, he sought the wministrations of the 
Church with unaffected devoutness ; and when at a later period 
his days were ebbing fast under the weight of incurable sickness, 
he continued, as long as strength permitted, still to read his mass 
and to perform his regular devotions. What, then, was there in 
this quiet and retired monk, who never cared to make himself a 
public character, which induced the See of Rome to single him out 
for such marked ill-will? And again, wherein lay the reason that 
distinguished men from all countries concurred in looking up to 
him as a man of singular eminence and supreme strength of mind ? 
Probably the solution of the enigma will be found in the cireum- 
stance that Sarpi, of all Italian opponents of Rome, alone 
possessed that power of silent, inward concentration of mind and 
thought which makes the wise, judicious, and manful counsellor, 
who is fit to guide to a contemplated result, with quick and un- 
faltering eye, through the perilous rapids of stormy times, and who 
never wastes his energy inempty blows. Such a man was William 
of Orange, with his silent, unostentatious, but subtle intrepidity ; 
and between the characters of William of Orange and of Fra Paolo 
there was no little analogy. This fact Rome recognised, and with 
correct instinct dreaded him, as a truly formidable danger to her- 
self. But William of Orange happily found himself allied with 


There were several | clements that were ultimately adequate to success, whereas Fra 


assassins, and they succeeded in escaping in the dark to a boat, | Paolo Sarpi found himself yoked to a State which, notwithstand- 
which was ready at hand, and which carried them quickly out of | ing its pride, failed in the vigour needful to carry out the practical 
|consummation of what was involved in the spirit of its great 


the limits of the Republic. It is established beyond the possi- 
bility of question that they fled to the Roman States, that with- 
out pretence of disguise they were permitted to reside in them 
for a while, that they even showed themselves publicly in Rome, 
that they had notorious intercourse with prelates of position, 
that they were admitted into the household of Princes of the 
Church and provided with a Papal safe-conduct, and that when 
finally some amongst them were immured in Roman prisons, this 
happened only after they had begun to become inconveniently noisy 
in their demands for remuneration affirmed to have been with- 
held in violation of promises. The chief actor in the plot was 
one Ridolfo Poma, a bankrupt trader who had absconded from 
Venice. It is proved that in Rome he was in close relations with 
a Venetian priest called Franceschi, who appears throughout to 
have been a prime mover in the conspiracy, and certainly lived on 
terms of familiarity with Cardinal Borghese. From Rome the 
destitute bankrupt undeniably went forth on his expedition 


| 


| which is given a description of every known land. 


| not free 


furnished with ample means to hire a band of helpmates, to | 


freight a sailing-vessel, and to prepare everything that might be 
needful to secure escape in the event of failure. All was organised 
with the completeness which the free command of money alone 
can provide. No sooner did Poma and his associates reach in 
their flight the Papal territory, than they publicly travelled on 
their way to Ancona with arms, on the strength of a special per- 
mission to wear them from the Pontifical authorities, and this 
although two of the band were themselves old outlaws in the Papal 
States, 
the priest Franceschi a draft for 1,000 crowns, which was cashed 
through Girolamo Scalamonti, the Papal ‘Treasurer. It would 
Appear also that another confederate, the priest Viti, who had 
been specially employed to dog Sarpi, certainly resided for 
Some time in the house of Cardinal Colonna. ‘That ulti- 
mately most of the principal agents were got rid of by im- 
Prisonment on various counts is not sufficient to 
Picion of connivance with this deed. ‘That they had been the 
perpetrators was matter of public knowledge. Yet never was the 


counsellor. ‘Therefore of him may be written as an epitaph, Stat 


nominis umbra. 


LUMLEY’S “ HIGDEN’S POLYCHRONICON.”* 
Tne first two volumes of J/igden’s Polychronicon were edited by 
Mr. Babington, about ten years ago, and announced in a para- 
graph which we may conveniently quote here, viz. :— 

“This is one of the many medieval chronicles which assume the 
character of a history of the world. It begins with the Creation, and 
is brought down to the author's own time, the reign of Edward UL. 
Prefixed to the historical portion is a chapter devoted to geography, in 
To say that the 
Polychronicon was written in the fourteenth century is to say that it is 
from inaccuracies. It has, however, a value apart from its 
intrinsic merits. It enables us to form a very fair estimate of the know- 
ledge of history and geography which well-informed readers of the 


| fourteenth and fifteenth centuries possessed, for it was then the standard 
| work on general history. 


The two English translations which are 
printed with the original afford interesting illustrations of the gradual 
change of our language, for one was made in the fourteenth century, the 
other in the fifteenth. The differences between Trevisa’s version and 
that of the unknown writer are often considerable.” 

We may add, in reference to the English of Trevisa, that it was 
more directly accommodated to the habits of the fifteenth cen- 
tury by William Caxton, who republished this work with a con- 


| tinuation, and whose neologisms the philologist may scrutinise in 


‘the margin of the present edition. 


Also, it is on record that at Ancona, Poma received from , 


dispel sus- | 


| the Rev. J. R. Lumley, B.D. &e. 


It will be, perhaps, less inter- 
esting to observe that Higden was a very decent Latin writer, 
and that his language will now be found less uncouth by many 
scholars than the vernacular of either of his translators, whose 
misconceptions of his meaning are also ** open, palpable, and gross 
Their glosses and expressions of opinion some- 
In our present volume (the 


as a mountain.” 
times strike us as more interesting. 
third which Mr. Lumley has edited), the universal historian 


* Polychronicon, Ranulphi Migden, Monachi Cestrensis, together with the English Trans 
lations of John Trevisa, and of an Unknown Writer of the Firteenth Century. Edited by 
Vol. V. Published under the direction of the 


Master of the Rolls, 1874 
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traverses the period between 100 and 635 A.D., of which he is 
still compiling a scanty, though anecdotical and ornate epitome. 
But his difficulties are thickening on him, as appears even 
by the judgment of the translator Trevisa, who probably 


wrote but a few years after him. The monk of Chester is, 


in one way, too sceptical for his contemporary, and in another 


way too credulous. To begin with his stories about Trajan, 
which will be familar, in part at least, to every reader of Dante’s 


Paradise, we have Ranulph’s willing testimony how this good | 
prince judged the cause of a widow, or indeed, of two widows, of 


whom one was more importunate than the other, and he adds, 
. “ For so grete rightwisnesse it semeth that Seint Gregorie wan 
his soule out of helle,” (pro tam insigni justitia beatus Gregorius 
videtur animam ejus ab inferis revocasse!) But Trevisa calls us 
from this fair show of catholic hope and charity bluntly back to 
the faith which is in Quicunque vult, by remarking, ‘So it 


myghte seme to a man that were worse than wood (mad) and | 


out of ryght bileve.”» On the other hand, Ranulph deals coolly 
with the traditions about the British King Arthur, and ‘seems to 
be the first historian who ventured to throw discredit on the 
fables of Geoffrey of Monmouth.” But on these points Trevisa 
protests against his author's view, though decidedly with less skill 
than fervour. Ranulph was not everywhere to be misled by romances 
founded on the mere egotism of an oppressed nationality, but he 
had another standard for the most audacious fictions that were 
devised in honour of the Church, or else for the confusion of her 
enemies. This may be seen in the miraculous judgments which 
he declares to have overtaken Julian and one of his prefects,—- 
judgments more obscene than the very demonstrations of contempt 
for Christianity by which the men displayed their own ‘ super- 
fluity of naughtiness.”’ On the other hand, one of the very few 
clerical traditions which Higden subjects to critical treatment is 
that of our Lord’s seamless coat, which was said to have been 
found in a marble shrine about the beginning of the seventh 
century, ‘“‘in the valley of Jehoshaphat, by Gregory, Bishop of 
Antioch, and thence to have been carried to Jerusalem. (It was 
found, by some accounts, in civitate Zaphat, which has been 
interpreted Jaffa; see Matthew of Westminster.) Here the 


historian remarks that this is not consistent with what he | 
has formerly reported of the time of ‘Tiberius Cesar, | 


when Pontius Pilate was brought before that prince for 
judgment, and wonderfully escaped condemnation just so long as 
he persisted in wearing the coat in question. But “if Pilate 
brought this coat with him to Rome, it does not appear that it 
was afterwards removed from Rome, or that it came back to the 


valley of Jehoshaphat. And ¢ contra, if it was found about this | 


time in the said valley, it does not appear that Pilate could have 
had it.” Against this Trevisa urges that ‘‘ hit was no more mais- 
trie to brynge that curtel out of Rome into the vale of Josaphat, 
than it was to bring that kyrtel [sic] out of Jerusalem into Rome ; 
and so it may wel stonde that Pilatus hadde on that kirtel at 
Rome, and that the kirtel was afterward ifounde in the vale of 
Josaphat.” Trevisa does not apparently shine in argumentation, 
and yet we see that he is successful in several instances in hitting 
the actual tendencies of popular belief much better than his more 
accomplished author. His hero Arthur is still reverenced in Eng- 
land, and so is the seamless coat in many places, in despite of the 
Ronge schism, whereas no man careth fer the soul of Trajan and the 
most glorious of the feats of Gregory. 


The contents of this volume are summed up in Mr, Lumley’s | 
preface, with some account of the authors from whom they are | 


taken, but the matter is too miscellaneous and the evidences 


are too unequal to be here surveyed. We will only say that the | 


records of the Emperors (going down to Maximus in Rome and 


Heraclius in the East) will be less fresh to most readers than the 
acts of the Popes, whose succession and ecclesiastical ordinances | 


are carefully commemorated. Here we may read, among other 
matters, who it was that first mixed water with wine in the 


chalice, who introduced the Lenten fast, and who had power to 


‘‘ordeyne that no wyf schulde be held lawful but they were 
iblessed of the preost.” The names of many such men may 
deserve examination, at least they have left behind them works in 
stone and bronze, where more celebrated kings and conquerors 
have worked in stubble. But our author deserves special 
credit for his frequent mention of theological, literary, and 
scientific writers; he counts the translators of the Bible, 
and defends warmly and discreetly the reputation of Origen ; 
he speaks of Galen, Hippocrates, and Ptolemy, and de- 
scribes those works of Boethius which are less known than 


the Consolations of Philosophy. Higden enters slightly into | 


the histories of France, the Lombardian kingdom, &c., and 





| coomptes himself chiefly with British or Saxon matters in about 
‘twelve chapters only out of the forty-five contained in this 
volume, though he introduces few facts that may not be found in 
Beda. ‘The neat arrangement of Higden’s materials, except only 
in eras of extreme political confusion, has probably contributed 
;much to his reputation, besides which the character of hig 
| Latinity, and the taste with which he has prefixed a geographical 
| introduction to his chronicles, have secured them a much higher 
position in literature than that of many other mediaeval attempts 
‘at universal history. We may add that the grave simplicity of 
| his manner has a strangely imposing effect, even in his most ex- 

travagant narrations. Witness the following account of a great 
thee : 

emigration of unprotected females :— 
| 
| Interea, Conanus, dux Armoric#, nuptias Gallorum detestans, misit 
| ad Dinotum, regem Cornubiz, pro uxoribus populo suo copulandis; qui 
| statim destinavit ei Ursulam filiam suam pulcherrimam, cum undecim 
| millibus virginum, quarum alique savientibus ventis submers# sunt 

9g » @ 1 . 

alique in barbaras nationes appulse sunt; nonnulle verd a nefandis 
| ducibus Guanio et Melga, eo quod eorum libidini consentire noluerant, 
| trucidate sunt. Erat autem Guanius rex Hunorum et Melga rex Pic. 
| torum, quos ambos Gratianus et Valentinianus ad maritima Germania 
| transmiserant ut fautores Maximi tyranni trucidarent,” 

—which is translated thus by Trevisa, except that we take one or 
| two phrases from the version of the fifteenth century :— 
“Tn the mene tyme, Conanus, duke of Litel Briteyne [despisenge the 
| weddenges of women of Fraunce] sente to Dynotus, duke of Cornewaille, 
for to have wives to his peple ; and anon he sente [to hym] his faireste 
daughter, Ursula, with eleven thousand maydens [of whom somme 
were drownede thro grete tempestes, and some schippes londede amonge 
nacions of barbre], and the cursed dukes, Gwanius and Melga, slough 
meny of hem, for they wolde nought assent, &c. Gwanius was kyng of 
Hunnes and Melga king of Pictes; Gracianus and Valentinianus hadde 
isende hem bothe to the see-coste for to slee the fautours of Maximus 
the tyraunt.” 
Perhaps the author here shows some moderation by not de- 
spatching the 11,000 all in one place, or sending their remains to 
Cologne by the next diligence ; but of the 11,000 of this city he 
has given us another story in Aurelian’s time. 

Mr. Lumley has not yet indexed any of his edition, and his 
| marginal references and headings are not quite as copious or 
| convenient as those in many of the ‘ Chronicles and Memorials.” 
| This makes it more difficult to examine in detail the peculiarities 
of his English texts, of which, however, a summary description 
may be found in Mr. Babington’s volume. Besides this, 'Trevisa’s 
| spellings and his treatment of proper names are provokingly 
irregular ; and the style of the second translator is chiefly notable 
for a class of affected euphemisms, which have probably had but a 
very temporary currency. We will only observe that among the 
former writer’s glosses there occurs an elaborate definition of an 
‘adopted child,” which, perhaps, argues a singular lacuna in 
contemporary language, or else institutions. 

















A YACHTING CRUISE IN THE SOUTIL SEAS.* 
‘Tue policy that annexes Fiji tolls the knell of the Polynesian 
race,” writes Mr. Wood, and he thinks, therefore, that any facts 
of interest which he can supply relating to the habits and cus- 
toms of the South Pacific Islanders should be recorded. With 
this view he has written a very pleasant little book, containing 
a sketch of his last cruise among the innumerable small islands 
which are scattered over the Pacific Ocean to the north of 
the Fiji group. During the last eight years he has made several 
voyages among the South Sea Islands, and from this cause, 
no doubt, he writes of them in a much more matter-of-fact 
'style than the majority of authors of works of travel. He 
does not go into ecstasies over a flying-fish, nor every time he 
sails near the tail of a coral reef describe the situation as if 
‘he were in imminent danger of shipwreck. In fact, it is 
very pleasant to read so modest and quiet a book, in which 
now and again we come across facts which would somewhat 
astonish the yachtsman who passes his summer days in sailing 
to and fro in the Solent, and now and again ventures down 
Channel towards the land-locked coves of Dorsetshire and Devon. 
For instance, take this description of a night off the island of 
Mallicolo, one of the New Hebrides, and by no means, as far as 
' navigation went, the worst mauvais quart d’heure which Mr. Wood 
had to bear:—“ After leaving Mallicolo, we passed a horrible 
night. ‘The weather as the sun set was wild and stormy, and it be- 
came as black as pitch, with violent squalls of rain ; at one time we 
were going ten knots [?an hour] through the water, at another toss- 
ing about helpless without a breath of wind. Land was all round 
us, inhabited by a pleasing variety of cannibal savages; and added 
to this, the sea was much more phosphorescent than I have ever 


| 





* A Yachting Cruise in the South Seas, By C.F. Wood, London: Henry 8. King 
and Co, 1875. 
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known it. Lightning was flying around us, followed by thunder 
that seemed to shake the vessel; we had that extraordinary 
luminous appearance at the mast-head which was known in old 
times as a corpo santo ; and three different voleanoes, whenever 
the weather lifted, were distinctly visible in violent eruption, 
filling the air with fine ashes that were most painful to the eyes. 
We were glad, however, to. get an occasional glimpse of these 
yoleanoes lighting up the sky, for they enabled us to keep our 
position, and gave an assurance that we were not drifting 
in the calm, or being driven by the violent squalls on to 
some unseen reef or rocky coast.” But on the other hand, 
these necessary perils and discomforts, which a navigator in 
the tropics must make the best of, are counterbalanced by 
the extraordinary beauty of natural objects, whether those of 
still or animal life, which are constantly to be met with. It 
is unfair to the author of a small work to quote too largely 
from his book, but it is only right to ask the reader of this criti- 
cism to look from the picture Mr. Wood has given of a stormy 
night in the Southern Seas to the morning when the yacht cast 
anchor in Makiva Bay, off one of the Solomon Islands :—‘ When 
the harbour, which is completely land-locked, opened out, we 
turned the schooner sharp round a_ rocky point to the 
left, and anchored in eight fathoms, close in-shore ; just 
facing us was the principal village of the bay. The whole 


scene was like one in a fairy-tale, for when the ripples caused by | 
our casting anchor had died away, the multitude of tiny canoes— | 


frail craft which have the appearance of a crescent lightly resting 
on the water—that had followed us in still floated half distrust- 
fully around us, and each little vessel, with its swarthy occupants, 
lay perfectly mirrored in the glassy waters of the bay. Every 
palm-tree on the beach was reflected in the water, that only now 
and then betrayed its imperceptible heavings by lazily lapping the 
coral beach. The scant air that had brought us in still rustled 
in our unfurled topsails, but failed to reach the water, so closely 
sheltered were we by the wooded hills that fringed the har- 
bour.” 
built topsail schooner, of ninety-two tons, with a crew of a very 
heterogeneous character, both in race and colour. 
however, when people run to and fro on the earth seeking for 
some novelty, such a cruise as Mr. Wood describes would, we 
think, be very enjoyable for any one who possessed health, 
money, time, and some strength of character. 

There is one point which, considering the opportunities our 
author had, we regret that he did not enter into more largely, viz., 
the natural history of the islands which he visited, and especially 
of the fish which swarm in infinite varieties in the still lagoons 
and among the coral reefs. ‘There is still a great ignorance of 
the ichthyology of the Southern Seas, and there are endless 
facts of great interest to the lover of natural history which Mr. 
Wood might well have mentioned. Upon another and an 


important feature, however, of these islands, as they at | 


present exist, Mr. Wood’s remarks have a good deal of value, 


All this was seen by our author from an Auckland- | 


In these days, 


| 


and that is upon the work and influence of the Missionaries. | 


It may be fairly said that, on the whole, what our author 
relates of the missionary work in the South Seas is satisfactory. 
At Ascension Island, for example, those natives who had em- 
braced the Christian 
Sunday, but were the 
on Monday morning. At the same time, we certainly agree 
with Mr. Wood that it is a great mistake to take away 
from the converted natives their singing and dancing, and give 
them nothing in place of their wild but innocent amusements. 
“Many intelligent Christian natives,” he says, “have told me 
that with the introduction of Christianity a kind of stupor has 
fallen upon the people; they. become idle and listless.” To see, 
as the writer relates, at Erromango the missionary building his 
house, and the natives sitting round watching him, is not a very 
encouraging sight. Mr. Wood's ideas upon this subject, as based 
upon some experience, are that native missionaries, who to some 
extent now exist, are of the most use; that mere teaching of the 
Christian religion should be more generally supplemented by 
inculeating habits of industry in the natives, and that people who 
supply the funds for the various Mission societies should not be 
led to suppose that they are more successful or heroic than is 
really the case. He relates an instance in which a missionary 
at Espiritu Santo was attacked, and defended himself by 
firing at the natives, and thus successfully repelled them. 
Some months afterwards, at Auckland, he heard the story 
“terribly garbled to suit the ears of a missionary-meeting , 
audience ; the missionary was represented as offering no resist- 


| George C. T. Bartley. 


religion made no attempts to trade on | 
briskest and earliest to begin their barter | 


as a helpless martyr. It is a grievous pity that any speaker on 
behalf of an excellent society should think it necessary to try and 
raise subscriptions by the sacrifice of truth.” We agree also 
with the opinion expressed by our author, that a native mis- 
sionary is frequently more useful than a European, for it re- 
quires a European of a far from ordinary character to live 
the daily life he necessarily must among a number of witless 
and idle savages, who will readily call themselves ‘ Christian,” 
but be still heathen in reality. But it is also clear that the 
bane of these islands are the rascally sailors and traders who 
are rapidly settling down here and there, and who corrupt 
the natives, and are averse to the teaching and influence of the 
missionaries. We cannot doubt that, as time goes on, the trading 
populations are those among whom the real missionary work will 
have to be done, for in islands of any size or fertility there can 
be no doubt that the aborigines will fade away before the 
Europeans. What has occurred in New Zealand and Australia 
must inevitably follow in the archipelagoes of the Southern Seas, 
‘and the whole race which inhabits the Islands of the Pacific 
Ocean will pass away, leaving no history and no monuments 
behind them. 


CURRENT 
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Rough Notes of Journeys made in the Year 1869-73, in Syria, India, 
| Japan, Sc. (Triibner.)—* Rough Notes” have their use, even when there 

is nothing exceptionally sagacious in the observer who makes them; 
only they must be taken as among the data from which conclusions are 
| to be formed, they must not be ranked as being themselves conclu- 
| sions. Such a matter as the conduct of Europeans in India is a case 
in point. The author'of this book seems to have been much struck 
with the brutality and drunkenness which he saw among them. It 
| would be unfair, nor would he himself wish, we are sure, to generalise 
| from these observations; but these observations have their value, and 
must be taken into account by all who are concerned in the matter. 
The writer seems to be a shrewd and, on the whole, unprejudiced 
person; too fond, perhaps, of putting forth opinions which he has no 
adequate means for forming, but not otherwise wanting in judgment 
and intelligence. A large octavo of between five and six hundred pages 
is more than humanity can stand in days so sorely burdened as are these 
with books, but there are parts for which the public may feel obliged to 
the author. There are, of course, not a few matters whereon we might 
question the author’s conclusions, but we shall content ourselves with 
one. Is it fair to say that the deplorable demoralisation and depopula- 
tion of the Sandwich Islands are any way to be imputed to missionary 
government? The missionaries have not had their own way there, as 
| our author alleges they have. Their own way—of course an impossibility 
—would have been to shut out all other whites. Had the missionaries 
| alone been permitted, we should have had, perhaps, a curious spiritual 


| tyranny, but we should not have had a population decimated, if to 


decimate may mean to kill nine out of ten, with syphilis and rum- 
drinking. And what would have been the end, if white men had come 
without missionaries? Simply a hell, without the glimpses of a happier 
state of things,—glimpses seen, perhaps, only in isolated cases, but still 
better than nothing. 
The Net: How it's Dragged and What it Catches. By 
(Chapman and Hall.)—Mr. Bartley has made 
good his claim to speak with authority on the subject of pauperism, and 
he speaks with the more effect, because he does not content himself 
It is only too easy to write passionate words about our 
But Mr. Bartley differs from mere 
That “charity and the Poor 


arish 


with complaint. 
social evils, and alas! very useless, 
declaimers in being eminently practical. 
Law should work together ” is not a new principle, but it is a principle 
whieh is ever in want of being newly enforced, and of which the appli- 
cations are practically unlimited. It is a miserable story which Mr. 
Sartley has to tell. He traces the career of two girls whom cireum- 
stan ,es bring together, the one from want of the wisely helping hand 


| whieh would have kept her up—or helped her when she had once falleon— 


coming to utter degradation ; the other, steady, well-conducted, and prue 
dent, if prudence in the poor is consistent with marrying, brought into the 
depths of pauperism by misfortunes which there was no discriminating 
charity ready to relieve. Both come alike to die in the workhouse. It 
is true that under the best-ordered system there is sometimes the same 
end for the wise man and the fool, but it ought to be our business to 
render it as nearly impossible as may be. And no one can say 
how much might be effected in this direction by judiciously supple- 
menting and improving the administration of the Poor Law. 

Sketches of Illustrious Soldiers. By James Grant Wilson. (New 
York: Putnam).—Mr. Wilson begins with Gonsalvo of Cordova, and 
ends with Ulysses Grant. As his volume of something less than 500 
pages contains twenty-five sketches, including the greatest military 
names of modern times, ho is necessarily brief, and necessarily also 


raises the question of selection. Something of course must be allowed 


ance to the savages, and held up to the sympathising audience | for the tastes and partialities of readers; but to include Cenoral Scott, 
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when there is no mention of the Earl of Peterborough, certainly one of 
the most brilliant soldiers that the world has ever scen, is almosta 
climax of absurdity, Let the reader mark this: The march of Alexander 
to the Indus, of Marlborough to the Danube, of Napoleon to Moscow, or 
of Sherman to the sea, was not more marvellous than Scott’s triumphant 
campaign from Vera Cruz to the halls of the Montezumas, with his little 
It is by such rubbish that the flatulent vanity of half- 
Where Mr. Wilson is not national, he 


band of heroes.” 


educated Americans is produced. 
is fairly readable and instructive. 
The Widow Unmasked ; or, the Firebrand in the Family. 


F. Wylde. 3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.)—We understand—not from ex- 


| Singular excellence. 


the Bishop replying that these sentiments were in a great degrag 
congenial to his own, Mr. Clowes seems to have been a man of 
Some readers will remember a vivid sketch of 
him that De Quincey has left; “holy, apostolic, the most saint-like 
all human beings I have known through life,” are among the 
A notable figure he was in Manchester, where he 


of 
writer's words, 


| was rector of St. John’s Churck for more than sixty years! a man of 


3y Flora 


perience, for we have not been driven to criticise novels from ill-suecess 


in writing them—that it is the publishers who contrive the titles for | 
| British Museum. 
| Church of Scotland, which is performing an obvious duty in thus ren. 


novels. If this be so, was ever so unfortunate author so ill-treated as Miss 
Wylde has been? It would be almost impossible to begin a novel with 
so grotesque a namo without prejudice. As for ourselves, it was only 
from the strongest sense of duty that we opened it at all. How dismal 
in any case the prospect of such a story! how painful, if there was 
cleverness about it, how unutterably wearisome if there were not! Our 
first impression of the Widow Unmasked was that nothing could be 
more tedious. When we read of a family that, being ‘‘ modest and 
retiring in demeanour, they only visited those who called on them,’ 
if any other course were possible, and found on the next page a young 
soldier described by such a sentence as “in him were centred virtues 
and noble sentiments of mind that invariably reflect such lustre on the 
military profession,” we felt that it was not a queer title that could do 
such a book any harm. On the whole, however, the book gota little better 
as it moved on. The first pages are probably Miss Wylde’s first effort 
at writing her own language, and the practice given by a few hundred 
We cannot indeed conscientiously recommend the 
story to our readers; still we have an impression that the author might 
do better another time. But she must make many alterations in her 
manner of writing. We warn her that the public will not stand so very 
romantic an incident as the making a heroine elope with a sham Mar- 
quis, and finally marry the real one. Total change of character, too, 
must be eschewed. The detestable young woman to whom we are in- 
troduced on page 1 is quite unrecognisable in the angelic being to whom 
we bid farewell on page 900. There is nothing of which people, whether 
rightly or wrongly, are so incredulous. 

History of India, By L. J. Trotter. (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledgo.)—The only fault that we have to find with Mr. Trotter's 
book is one for which he is not responsible. To include the history of 
so large a portion of mankind for so long a time within the limits of a 
single volume of moderate size, to compress the story, a story singularly 
varied, of the populous peninsula of Hindostan into four hundred 
Within the limits of the possible, Mr. Trotter 


> as 


pages is pot lost. 


pages, passes all skill. 
has succeeded, 
Brahbmanism, the first Aryan settlements and conquests, the brief 
episode of Alexander's invasion, the long warfare waged by Moham- 
medan invaders, are treated in vigorous and interesting chapters, which 
have no defect, except being too brief and crowded, 
we get half-way through oe volume, the 
scene. Book iv. is entitled “ The Rule of 
down as far as 1800, As much of the 
India during the present century as can bo put into about one hundred 
and thirty pages we find admirably told in Mr. Trotter’s pages. 


the Company,” and carries us 


varied history of our rule in 


Tinsley.)—Writers of novels must really 


a brief, alas! 


Tovie. 3 yols. (Samuel 
take it to heart that it only for 
life that ono can stand three volumes wholly occupied with love-making. 


is a too brief, period of 
Crities, too, of a sober 
quering personages as our 
mankind, these marvellous creatures, whose looks have 
a difference, of a Medusa’s head, do not come within ordinary experience. 
it being once allowed that love is the business of life, and 
that there are beings whose fascinations no one can resist, Zoxie is a 
fairly successful book. Anyhow, it is written in good English. The 
personages talk like human beings, and leave a general impression of 
being possible creatures, and the book is quite unobjectionable. 


Life and Corre spond: nce of the Rev. John Clowes. Edited by 
Theodore Compton. (Longmans.)—The notable fact about Mr. Clowes 
was that he was a follower of Swedenborg. If that meant nothing more 


author’s heroine. Happily for the peace of 


the power, with 


Nevertheless, 


The rise of Buddhism and the later developments of | 


English appear upon the | 


| stitution are so closely connected, 





Some time before | 


age even become incredulous about such con- | 


culture, of singularly happy and genial temper. Uis life, which is to g 
certain degree told by himself, is certainly worth reading. 

Minutes of the Sessions of the Westminster Assembly of Divines: No. 
vember, 1644, to March, 1649, Edited by the Rey. A. F’. Mitchell and 
the Rev. J. Struthers. (Blackwood.)—This volume is edited from 
transcripts of the original minutes, preserved in the library of the 
It has been done for the General Assembly of the 


dering accessible records with which its own history and present con. 
The biographical notices of the 
divines who took part in the debates, which it was intended to include 
in this volume, are to follow in a second, and will have an interest 
which this necessarily wants. A large majority of the names which 
occur are absolutely unknown to the reader. The constantly-recurring 
notice that Mr. A. got and Mr. B. was refused his certificate would 
often be very interesting, if we could get some notion about Mr. A, and 
Mr. B. Meanwhile we have to 
acknowledge a contribution of no inconsiderable value to the materials 


for history. 


This, as we have said, is to come. 
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André (G. G.), Practical Treatise on Coalmining, vol 1, 4to (Spon) 36 
Berger (W. E.), Seamanship, S8VO_ ..........cccccseesseseesees i 20 
Bickersteth (E. and F.), Doing and Sulfer ing, |: 2mo bys) 3/6 
Bloxham (C. L.), Chemistry, 8V0 .........00.00-ceeeesseree harchill) 180 


Brought Home, by Author of * Nelly’s Dark Days,” 12mo ‘i 
Brown (J.), Brief Concordance to the Holy Scriptures, 32mo 
Bulwer’s Pamphlets and Sketches, Kuebwort Ecition, er 8vo -(Routledge) 3/6 
Byron (Lord), Don Juan, 16mo (Chatto & Windus) 2 
Byron (Lord), Life, by E. Castelor, 8vo. Tinsley Brothers) 2 
Charley (M. F.), Real Property Acts, 1874, ..(H. Sweet) 8/0 
Chr Geta Bgh, COAG, GAD sernccriscnpessctscicceess “(Dickinson 5/6 
Cotton (Sir A.), Study of Living Languages for Co!luquial Purposes ...(Clark) 1 
Curling (E. A.), Nebraska, 8vo .... .(Sampson Low & Co,) 120 

(Reeves & Turner) 10% 














































































Dodsley’s Select Collection of Old 
Doudney (8.), Psalm of Life, 12mo --(Houlston) 2/6 
Dunn (H.), Limitations of Christian esponsibility, cr 8v0 ...(Simpkin) 24 
Edwards (Mrs, Annie), A Point of Honour, l2mo .. (Chapman & Hall) 20 
Edwards (A. B.), Miss Carew, 12mo . - (Chapman & Hall) 20 
BE GE EAD, OF BOW crcccaccnsericcconessnsivntevectoveneessonenvsntcossosvensnsenecemnaneell Seeley) 3/6 
Eotongiomonta, by Author of * (Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
Everard (Rev. ¢ nae 12mo ... eeseeees(Hunt) 3/0 
Foden (J.), Boilermaker's, &c., Companion, er o (Spon) 5 
Gibernes (A.), Day Star, cloth, 12mo ..(Seeleys) 2/6 
Gill (J. B.), Mutually Repaid a Doctor's Story, cr 8vo on ..(Houlston) 1/ 
Gliick (G. von), Iphigenia in Tauris, an Opera, roy 8vo -(Novello) 2/6 
Gvatland, a Story of Country Life, 16mo eoncnseussensitensenanl (Seeleys) 5/0 
Guizot (M.), History of France, vol 4, roy 8vo. impson Low & Oo.) 24/0 
NE Gi: URGE DEO. <caninicasseasaetenens reecusedatenetanensereouismetiontnenaaniunsell (Seeleys) 5/0 
Lilian’s Penance, by Author of * First in the Field,” 12mo (Chapman & Hall) 2 
Livingstone (D.), His Life and Travels in Africa, by J. Donald......... (Christie) 2/6 
Lioyd (E.), Law of Compensation, 8vo . «(Stevens & Haynes) 210 
McCann (Rev. J.), Sermous on Mental Power (Simpkin) 30 
Maclean (J. D.), Book keeping, 12mo .. (Collins) 2/6 
Mannings (Rev. S.), Land of the Pharaoh (AR. T.8S.) 80 
| Mill (J. 8.), Dissertations and Discussions, 4 vols Svo. mans & Co.) 26/6 
Milton and Cheadle’s North-West Passage.......cccceccecce-ceceessesee ..(Cassell) 2/6 
O'Hagan (Lord), The O'Connell Centenary Address, Dablin (Me jashan &Gill) 10 
Paterson (Dr. R., of Kirkwall), Memoir of, by his Brother, cr 8vo .- (Elliot) 60 
P.O, D., Leather ‘Trades, roy 8vo ..(Kelly) 20/0 
Procter (R. A.), Transit of Venus, er 8vo . ..(Longmans) 8/6 
} Queen of the County, 12m0  .........cccccsereseeseeees .(Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
Questions and Exercises for Matriculation, pt. r 8vo, cloth seve (Simpkin) 44 
Randolph Gite ), Wild Hyacinth, 3 vols er 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Robinson (E . The Mother of Jesus not t Wesl. Conf. Office) 60 
R.S.N., Bu oe : Coming Race, lzmo ... (Routledge) 2/6 
| Rutherford (S.), Letters of, edited ‘T’. Smith, er Sv «. (Grant) 5/0 
St. Pierre (B.), Paul and Virginia, and the Indian Co o & Windus) 2/0 
Smith (Samuel), Occasional Essays, 8vo, cloth .. .(Maclaren) 50 
Smith (W. R), Lectures on Nursing, cr Svo . (Churchill) 6/0 
.(Longmans) 2/6 


tho order of spiritual beings, and the localities of heaven and hell, there | 


would be nothing remarkable in it. 
are distinctly heretical, if judged by common standards of orthodoxy, 
on the doctrine of the Trinity. This volume contains the notos of an 
interesting conversation between Dr. Porteous, then Bishop of Chester, 
and Mr. Clowes, who had been accused of denying the doctrine of the 


Trinity. “My idea,” explained the accused, “is that the whole Trinity 


of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost is contained in the one divine and | 


glorious Person of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who, as to his 
inmost, hidden essence or soul, is Jehovah, the Eternal Father; as to 
His outward existence or body, is the Son of God; and as to his divine 


operation, is the Holy Spirit.” Whatever may be the merits of such 


But Swedenborg and his followers | 


teaching, it is not Trinitarianism, and one is somewhat surprised to find | 


than the holding very definite notions about the invisible world, about | £1 10s. 
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Viollet-le-Duc On Restoration, cr 8vo 
Waiker (F. A.), Statistical Atlas of the United State 
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(HATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


OUIDA’S NOVELS. 


Uniform Edition, crown 8yo, red cloth extra, 5s each. 
LE-FARINE. |PASCAREL : Only a Story. 
FONT: a Romance. |PUCK: his Vicissitudes, 
CHANDOS : a Novel. | Adventures, &c. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. |A DOG of FLANDERS, 


.CASTLEMAINE'S |_ and other Stories. 
ee te STRATHMORE; or, 


qHicoTRIN: the Storyof| Wrought by his Own 
a Waif and Stray. Hand. r 

HELD in BONDAGE; or, |TWO LITTLE WOODEN 
Granville de Vigne. SHOES. 


“WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS. 


New Illustrated Library Edition, 6s each, with Front’ s- 
iece and several Full-page Illustrations in each vol. 
The WOMAN in WHITE. | HIDE and SEEK ; or, the 
ANTONINA,; or, the Fall Mystery of Mary Grice. 
of Rome. POOR MISS FINCH. 
BASIL. MISS or MRS. ? 
The DEAD SECRET. The NEW MAGDALEN. 
QUEEN of HEARTS, The FROZEN DEEP. 
The MOONSTONE. My MISCELLANIES. 
MAN and WIFE. 


The LAW and the LADY. 


“BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


BACON’S WORKS, English and Latin. With copious 
2 vols. imp. 8vo, with Portrait, £1 4s, 


3 vols. cr. 8vo, 31s 6d. 





Indexes. . 4 2 
BRITISH ESSAYISIS (The: viz. ‘ Spectator,” 
“Tatler.” “ Guardian,” ** Rambler,” “ Adventurer,” 
“Jdler,” avd “Connoisseur.” 3 vols. 8vo, with 


Portrait, cloth extra, £1 7s. 
BURNET’S HISTORY of HIS OWN TIME. Imp. 
$yo, with Portrait, 13s 6d. 

BURNET'S HISTORY of the REFORMATION of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. 2 vols. imp. 8vo, £1 1s. 
CICERO’'S FAMILIAR LETTERS, and LETTERS to 

ATTICUS. Translated by Melmoth and Heberden. 

With Life by Middleton. Royal 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. Imp. 8vo, Portrait, 15s. 
HEEREN’S HISTORICAL WORKS. Translated from 

the German by George Baucroft. 6 vols. 8vo, £1 16s; 

separately, 6s per vol. 

HUME and SMOLLETT'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
With Memoir of Hume, by himself. Imp. 8vo, with 
2 Portraits, 15s. 

JOHNSON’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Printed 
verbatim from the Author's Last Edition, with all 
the Examples in full. Imp. 8vo, 15s. 

JOSEPHUS'S ANTIQUITIES of the JEWS and WARS 
of the JEWS. Translated by Whiston. 2 vols. 8vo, 
with 52 Illustrations and Maps, 14s. 

MILTON'S COMPLETE WORKS, Prose and Poetical. 
Imp. 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 

MONTAGU'S (Lady Mary Wortley) LETTERS and 
WORKS. Edited by Lord Wharncliffe. 2 vols. 8vo, 
with fine Steel Portraits, 18s. 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES, Complete. Translated by the 
Langhornes. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 10s 6d. 

SOUTHEY’S COMMUON-PLACE BOOK. Edited by J. 
W. Walter. 4 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, £1 10s. 

THIERS' HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
Royal 8vo, 15s. (EMPIRE. 

THIERS’ HISTORY of the CONSULATE and of the 

WALPOLE’S (Horace) ENTIRE CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. With the Prefaces and Notes of Croker, 
Lord Dover, Peter Cunningham, and others. 9 vols. 
8vo, with numerous fine Steel Portraits, £4 1s. 

XENOPHON’S COMPLETE WORKS. Translated 
into English. &vo, with Portrait, 12s 6d. 

Popular Illustrated Books at 7s 6d. 

Full Catalogues upon application. 

Advertising, its History. Fac-similes and Plates. 

Artemus Ward's Works, Complete. Port, & F 

Bechstein's Pretty as Seven. Richter § Pictures. 

Boceaecio. The Decameron. Stotbard’s Steel Plates. 

Booksellers, a History of. Portraits and Illustrations. 

Bret Harte’s Select Works. Illustrated. 

Byron's Life and Letters. By Moore. 12 Plates 

Clubs & Club Life in London (Timbs). 40 Illustrations. 

Colman’s Broad Grins. Frontispiece by Hogarth. 

Croikshank’s Comie Almanack. 2,000 Plates and 
Woodcuts, Complete in 2 vols., 7s 64 each. 

Cussans’s Handbook of Heraldry. 350 I!lustrations. 

English Eccentrics and Eccentricities, 50 Illustrations. 

Englishman's House, by Richardson. 600 Illustrations, 

Genial Showm Artemus Ward. Brunton’s [lusts, 

Golden Treasury of Thought. Handsome Gift-book. 

Greenwood's Wilds of London. Concanen’s Plates 

= Popular Stories. Cruikshank's Plates. Gilt 
edges. 

Hall's Sketches of Irish Character. Steel Plates. 

Hogarth's Works, Complete. 160 Plates, in fac-simile 
of Or ginals. 

— Drolls of West of England. 

ates 

Jerrold’s Barber's Chair and Hedgehog Letters. 

Lamb's (Charles) Complete Works. Ports. and Fac- 
simile. 

Life in London. 

















Cruikshank's 


Cruikshank’s coloured Plates. 
Longfellow's Prose Works. Illustrated by Bromley. 
Mark Twain's Choice Works. Portraits and IIlusts. 
Muses of Mayfair: Vers de Société of the 19th Century. 
Napoleon iL. from Caricatures, Fully [lustrated. 
Parks of London—Their Story. Coloured Plates. 
Planché’s Pursuivant of Arms. 200 Illusts. and Plates. 
Playing Cards—Their History, by Taylor. 60 Illusts. 
Poe's Works. Poems, Essays, and Stories, Iilustrated 
Rabelais, with Doré’s wonderful [llustrations. 
Remarkable Trials. Phiz’s 60 Illustrations, 

Sheridan's Complete Works, with Poems. 10 Plates. 
Signboards—their History. Numerous I!lustrations. 


Summer Crvising in the South Seas. 24 Illustrations. | 


Syntax's Three Tours. Rowlandson's &3 colrd. Plates. 

Theodvre Hook's Humorous Works. Illustrated. 

Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angier (Sir Harris 
Nicholas’s Edition). With 61 Plate Lilustrations. 

Wonderful Characters. 61 curious Plates. 

Wright's History of the Georges. Fairholt's Plates. 


Wright's History of Caricature and of the Grotesque. | 


Fairholt’s Illustrations. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


:-simile. | 


| AAR. Cc. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
| l “ Withernden,” Caterham, Surrey, REOPENS 
SEPTEMBER 21. Two vacancies. 


M EN'TON E.—An experienced TUTOR, 
\ about to return to Mentone for the winter, is 

prepared to take charge of ONE or TWO PUPILS. 
Address, “ B. A,” 3 Wesley Street, Barnsley. 


\ AJOR BARNARD, late H.M.’s 41st 
Regiment, B.A., F.L.S., receives a FEW BOYS 
to EDUCATE with his own Children, whose ages 
rauge up to 15, The situation is very healthy, aud 
has been found beneficial for delicate boys 
Rartlow, Leckhampton Hill, Cheltenham. 


Sgt a gad Hardwick Road. 
4 FREDERICK HOLLINS, M.A. formerly 
Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late 
4Sssistant-Master of Cheam School, RECEIVES 


for the Public Schools. References and terms on 


application. 
NIVERSITY EDUCATION.—A 
NEW COLLEGE, adapted for JUNIOR 


STUDENTS, about the age of 16, is being founded in 
Cambridge, under the patronage of His Grace the 
Chancellor of the University. A few Students can be 


and a portion of the permanent buildings will be 
ready for 60 Students in October, 1876. Inclusive 
charge for board, tuition, and University fees, £2 2s 
per week. 

Address J. L. BRERETON, Cambridge. 


goo SCHOOL SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—NINE SCHOLARSHIPS will be 
vacant at Michaelmas. Value from £20 to £40 a year 
each. The Examination will be on September 29th, 
and two following days. Candidates may be examined 
either at Rossall School (where board and lodging 
will be provided), or at St. John’s College, Oxford, as 
they prefer. 

Seven of these Scholarships are open to all boys 
(whether members of the School or not) under 14 
years of age last Lady-Day (March 25th), Two to 
boys under 15 at the same date. 

For further information, apply to the Rev. the Head 
Master, Rossall School, Fleetwood, Lancashire. 
ao in GERMANY. — 

4 First-class PROTESTANT BOARDING- 
SCHOOL for GIRLS, 12 Moserstrasse, Stuttgart. 
Terms, £61 10s per annum. A thorough education is 
aimed at throughout the School, and in the higher 
division, consisting mainly of girls 18 years old and 
upwards, the course of study is extensive. It comprises 
Modern Languages, Ancient and Modern History, 
Ecclesiastical History, History of Literature and Art, 
Mathematics, Natural Science, and the Laws of 
Health. Plain and Fancy Needlework are also taught. 

A limited number of English Pupils is received, 
One of the Principals has lived several years in this 
country, and understands English domestic require- 
ments, 

References kindly permitted to Right Hon. John 
Bright, M.P., Rochdale, and Rey. Dr. Schoell, Ex- 
aminer to the London University, Savoy, Strand, 
London. 

For further particulars, apply to Friiulein Miihlen- 
bruck, 12 Moserstrasse, Stuttgart. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 








1853, for the 


ficates of Knowledge. 
PATRONS. 
Her Majesty the Queen. 
Iler Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of London. 

The Entrance Examination for New Pupils and for 
Scholarships will be held on Thursday, September 
50th, at 10a.m. The Classes will meet for work on 
Monday, October 4th. Classes in Greek, and for Con- 
versation in Modern Languages, will be formed on the 
entry of six names. Individual instruction in Vocal 
and Instrumental Music. Boarders are received by 
Miss Wood, who has three vacancies left, at the Col- 
lege, Harley Street; and by Miss Evaus, at 7 Melcoombe 
| Place, Dorset Square, N.W. Prospectuses may be 


obtained on application to Miss Grove, the Lady- | 
*T 


| Resident. E. 1H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 
( UEEN’S COLLEGE  SCIIOOLS, 


‘ 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 

© vor Girls from Five Years of age upwards. 

Lady Superintendent—Miss HAY. 

The Classes of the Schools will meet on Monday, 
September 27th. Prospectuses may be obtained on 
application to Miss Grove, the Lady-Resident. 

E. H. PLUMPTKE, D.D., Principal. 


MINES. 


SCILOOL of 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 
During the Twenty-flfth Session, 1875-76, which will 
commence on the Ist of October, the following 
| COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL 
DEMONSTRA'IONS will be given:— 


fgets 


| 1, Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D., F R.S. 
| 2. Metallurgy. By John Perey, M D., F.R.S. 

3. Natural History. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 
| 4. Mineralogy. ) By Warrington W. Symth, 


) M.A., F.R.S., Chairman. 
3. Geology. By A. C. Ramsay, LL D., F.RS. 
. Applied Mechanics. By ‘l. M. Goodeve, M.A. 
. Physics. By Frederick Guthrie, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
9. Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A 
\ The Lecture Fees for Students desirous of becoming 
| Associates are £30 in one sum, on entrance, or two 
annual payments of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories. 
Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued 
at £3 and £4 each. 
| Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's 
Consuls, Actiug Mining Agents and Managers may 
obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 
| Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures 
| at reduced fees. 
| For a Prospectus and information, apply to the 
| Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, 


| London, 8.W. ; 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


. Mining. 
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BOYS from seven to fifteen years of age, to prepare | 


received in temporary premises for this October term, | 


General Education of Ladies, and for Granting Certi- | 


| ORTH-LONDON or UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL, Gower Street, W.C.— 
The Committee earnestly plead for PECUNIARY 
ASSISTANCE. The receipts this season bave been 
unusually small, whilst the cost of maintenance in- 
creases with the high price of provisions, Oontribu- 
tions will be thanktully received aud acknowledged 
by the Secretary. Bankers, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 
Strand, and Messrs. Smith, Payne. and Co, Lombard 
Street. HENRY J. KELLY, R.N., Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SESSION, 1875-6. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will 
commence on Monday, October 4. Introductory Lec- 
ture at 3 p.m. by Professor Corfield, M.A., M.D. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and 
LAWS (including the Department of the Fine Arts) 
will begin on Tuesday, October 5. Iutroductory Lec- 
| ture at 3 p.m., by Professor Alex. W. B. Kennedy, CE. 
Introductory Lecture for the Department of Fine Arts 
on the same day, at 430 pm. by Professor E. J. 
Poynter, A.R.A. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of SCIENCE (in- 
cluding the Department of the Applied Sciences) will 
begin on Tuesday, October 5. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of Seven 
and Sixteen will REOPEN on Tuesday, September 21. 

Prospectuses of the various Departments of the Col- 
lege, containing full information respecting Classes, 
Fees, Days and Hours of Attendance, &c., and Copies 
of the Regulations relating to the Entrance and other 
| Exhibitions, Scholarships, and Prizes open to Competi- 
tion by Students of the several Faculties, may be ob- 
| tained at the Office of the College. 





The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibi- 
| tions, and also that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes 
| (Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Science), will be 

held at the College on the 23th and 29th of September. 

The College is close to the Gower-Street Station of 

the Metropolitan Railway, aud only a few minutes’ 
walk from the Termini of the North-Western, Midland, 
| and Great Northern Railways. 
| JOHN ROBSON, B.A., 
| August, 1875. Secretary to the Council. 
| NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


DEPARTMENT of the FINE ARTS. 

The Slade Professor, E. J. POYNTER, Esq., A.R.A., 
will deliver an Introductory LECTURE, open to the 
Public, at 4.30 p.m., on Tuesday, October 5, 

The Classes for Drawing, Painting, and Sculpture 
will begin on the following morning at 9.30. 

Early application for admission to the Fine-Art 
Scbools should be made, as only a limited number of 
Students can be admitted, owing to the insufficiency 
of a accommodation to meet the demands made 
upon it. 

The late Mr. Felix Slade by his Will founded Six 
Scholarships, of £50 per annum each, tenable for 
Three Years by Students of the College, for Proficiency 
in Drawing, Painting, and Sculpture, 

Two of these Scholarships may be awarded in 1876, 
the Competition for which will be limited to those who 
enter the Fine-Art Classes before November 16 next, 
and whose age on June 3, 1876, will not be more than 
Nineteen Years. Ladies as well as Gentlemen are 
eligible to Slade Scholarships. 

Prospectuses, containing full information respecting 
| Fees, Times of Class Meetings, the Regulations relating 
| to the Slade Scholarships and Prizes, with other par- 
ticulars, may be obtained on application at the College, 
Gower Street, W.C. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


August, 1875. 

U NIVERSITY HALL, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C. 

Principal, and Classical Tator—E. 8S. BEESLY, M.A., 
Oxon., Professor of History in University College, 
London. 

| Vice-Principal and Mathematical 

WALKER, M.A., Trin. Coll., Dublin. 

Students at University College are received into the 
Hiall and reside under collegiate discipline. Some of 
the sets of rooms are now vacant, at rents varying 
from £12 to £48 for the Session. Satisfactory re- 
ferences will be required by the Principal from all 
geutlemen desiring to be admitted into the Hall. 

The HALL will REOPEN on TUESDAY, the 5th 
of October next, the day on which the Session of the 
Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Science will begin 
at University College, in close proximity to which it is 
situated, 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—The Trustees of the Gilchrist 
Educational Fund have founded THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, of £50 per annum each, tenable for three years 
by Students residing in the Hall, one being awarded 
every year to the canilidate passing highest in the 
June Matriculation Examination of the University of 
London, 

Prospectuses containing further information may be 
obtained on written application, addressed to the 
Principal, or to the Secretary at the Hall. 

June, 1875 
i ue COURSES of LECTURES on 

MINERALS and ROCKS will be given at 
KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, by Prof. TENNANT, 
to which the public are admitted on paying the College 
| fees. One course on Wednesday and Friday mornings, 

from Nive to Ten o'clock, commencing Wednesday, 
October 6th, and terminating at Easter, 1876. The 
other course is given on Thursday evenings, from 8 to 
9. The Lectures are illustrated by a very extensive 
collection of specimens. 

Practical Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology is 
given by Professor Tennant, F.G.S., at bis residence, 
149 Strand, W.C. 

‘Oe REFRESHING, and 

INVIGORATING are the effects of ROW- 
LAND'S KALYDOR on the face and hands of ladies, 
and all exposed to the scorching rays of the sun and 
heated particles of dust. It eradicates tan, sunburn, 
&c. Price 4s 6d per bottle. ROWLAND'S MACASSAR 
OIL prevents the hair falling off during the hot 
weather. Price 3s 64, 7s, 108 6d family bottles, equal 

| to four small; and 2Is per bottle. Of all Chemists. 











Tutor—J. J. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THRUUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


EPPS’S 

COCOA. 

CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


HAS THE HIGHEST REPUTATION 
AND 
GIVES THE GREATEST SATISFACTION. 





Purchasers should see that they get BROWN AND 
Pouson’s, as cheaper kinds are being substituted for 
the sake of extra profit. 


FOR THE COLD BATH, éc, &e. 
CASH’S KNITTED 
ROUGH 


| 
| 
| 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 

JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


i ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
I largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- | 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Jelfast; or at their London Ollices, 4 Beaufort Build- 


kd ty MOURNING— 


| ings, Strand, W.C. 


7 | 
CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOW EL S. 


(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERY WHERE. 
See the words “J. and J. Cash's Patent Rough 
Towel” woven on each, 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
evamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 983 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
Lo 3.C. 


ndon, 


M**r’ aver B’S 





> 2TH CEP ‘Te PT ATR | n - <i : " - - 
Oe ———<« | FPIDMAN'S SEA SALT effectually 


IN OAK CASES, 
FOR SHOOTING LODGES, 
FOR YACHTING AND BOATING, 

FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 

PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 
Special Lists post free. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES PosT FREE. 
Edition on receipt of 12 stamps. 


Larger 


MANSION- HovsE BUvILpINGs, PouLtry, 
LONDON; and OXFORD STREBT (76,77, and 
78), West END. 

MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-RooMs: THE 
ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


FPYURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 185], 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE 


200ms Covered in One Piece. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’' SAUCE, 
4 which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adupted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
fer oy- gr ereqpee ars SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; aud Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—[{November, 1874.] 


MRS. S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLDS 
yak RESTORER or DRESSING 


will RESTORE Grey or faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Ha ) grow on Baid Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair liately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff 
IT contains neither oi! nor dye 
In Jarge bottles, price Six S 
Sold by most Chemists and I 
Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, 












ings 
ngs. 







fumers, 
London, W.C. 


| City. mi 
I lpg teem SEA SALT should be used 


| wonderful effects in many cases of glandular swell- 


| 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S' 


Kk INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 
.w This celebrated aud most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very | 
CREAM OF IRISH WIIISKIES, | 
in quality uvrivailed, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'’S . LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchileld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


Ky LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, | 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their | 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 





Street, London, S.E, 

8 ee ’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottie, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 

used so many years, signed * Llizabeth Lazenby.” 


Eb igtagenty SEA SALT supplies the 

very want of the age, presenting to every one 
the pleasures of sea bathing, without the necessity of 
a residence on the coast. Baths prepared with this 
salt may always be obtained at the Argyll Baths, 
Argyll Place, Regeut Street, and 5 New Broad Street, 


in every nursery. Its wonderful strengthening 
powers are there exhibited in the most striking manner. 
For very young children the bath should be tepid. 
Sold in bags and boxes by Chemists and Druggists.— 
N.B. Particularly see that each packet bears our trade 
mark. 


relieves tender feet. They should be bathed 
night and morning with a solution prepared by dis- 
solving five or six ounces of the salt in a gallon of cold 
water. Sold by Chemists and Druggists. Beware of 
imitations —TIDMAN and SON, 21 Wilson Street, 
Finsbury, London, E.C. 


4 lage SEA SALT is not merely | 


a healthful luxury, but bas produced really 


ings, rheumatic affections, neuralgia, sprained joints, 
&c. Sold by Chemists and Druggists. Beware of 
imitations. 


YEMARKABLE, very Remarkable 

; Indeed, are the effects of _LAMPLOUGH'’S 
PYRETIC SALLNE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


b OLLOWAY’S OINTMENTS& PILLS. 
—Tumours, Scrofulous and Glandular Swell- 
ings.—While the temperature is variable—the days 
hot, and mornings and evenings very chilly—such 
diseases are constantly presenting themselves in 
sanguine and feeble frames. All sufferers have placed 
within their reach the antid:te to these dreadful | 
scourges, which at their commencement may be | 
readily checked and cured, but if neglected. resist for 
a long time the most appropriate remedies. Holloway’s | 
Ointment, rubbed on the affected paris, will thoroughly 
eradicate the cause of these maladies, and expel their 
seed from the system. Scurvy. scrofula, and all kin- 
dred disorders disappear before this cleansing O.ntment 
and these purifying Pills. which cleanse and invigorate. 


taeda JACOBEAN FURNI- | 
TURE.—The style 








. being peculiarly 
adapted for production by Machinery, 
HOWARD and SONS, Cabinet Mann- | 
facturers by Steam power, invite 
applications for Designs and Esti- 
mates, which are supplied free of 
charge, for every description of Fur- | 
niture, Wall Panelling, Ceilings, Fire- 
places, and Flooring. Specimens at 
25, 26, aud 27 Berners Street, Oxford | 
Street, W. 
IVER TONIC, (COMPOUND 
4 ESSENCE of QUININE and DANDELION,) | 
For INDIGESTION, GENERAL DEBI 
LITY, and all LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
Quinine and Dandelion require no recom 
mendation, their use having in so many 
cases produced marvellous results. Price 
2s 9d aud 43 6d per bottle. To be ob- 
tained at Chemists and Patent Medicine 
Houses. 
Makers—GEORGE and WELCH 





Worcester, 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
ENNINGTON and C 0’§ 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con. 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Forei, 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with = 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal E hange 
3uildings, London, E.C. . = 
Ar r . _ —— = ft... = 
pu: IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, Lond on.—Established 
782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Ingur. 
auces effected in all parts of the world. 
seretaries { @HORGE WILLIAM LOVEL 
__ ae {JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. oo 
Bark, of, SourH AUSTRALIA, 
Ineorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT’s 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected, 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. tees 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 


‘ SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY, instituted in 183], for 
Mutual Assurance. 

Head Office—26 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 
Manager—THOMAS BOND SPRAGUE, MLA, 
Secretary—WILLIAM FINLAY. 

Office in London—69 King William Street, E.C, 
Resident Secretary—J. W. BELL, 

The Report of the Directors for the year ending 
March 1, 1575, can now be had, or will be forwarded 
post-free, on application. 
| oe EK PER CENT. DEBENTURES 

The Directors of 
The CADOGAN and HANS PLACE ESTATE 
(Limited) 
are prepared to issue DEBENTURES in sums of £100 
each, bearing interest at the rate of five per cent, 
per annum. 
Full particulars can be had on application to the 
Secretary, at the 
Offices, 32 GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London. 
Invested Assets on 31st Dec., 1874 ..........6. £5,547,084 
Income for the past year....... eocee 512,730 
Amount paid on Death to December last... 10,228,346 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 






years ended 3lst December last ........ ence 662,104 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
NNN cdccsncetcdsvtnninndeenncinns eccccceccccceccocce = 5, 598,188 


Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application 


to the Office. 
A CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!! 
a Provide against the losses that follow by taking 
a Policy 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental] Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paip-up CAPITAL AND Reserve Funp, £160,000, 
Annua! Income, £180,000. 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta,Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shangha', Sivgapore, Syduey, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also recei eposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixe 1 periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Oflice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


JALE and GOLDEN ILAIR.—SOL 

AURINE in one or two days produces that pretty 

tint now so much admired. Perfectly free from ob- 

jectionable ingredients.. 5s 6d.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 
High Holborn, London, Sent for stamps. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
| _ Holborn, London —ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it isapplied, Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 


YREY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
J London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HLALR DYE produces 
a perfect light or dark colour immediately it is used. 
It is permanent, and perfectly natural in effect. 


Price 3s 6; sent by post for 54 stamps. 


AIR-COLOUR WASH. 

—By damping the head with this beautifully- 
perfumed Wash, in 24 hours the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
103 64, seat for stamps.—ALEX, ROSS, 245 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists. 


TOSE MACIIIN E.—This is a 
contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 

hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member cousists, that an il-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection Any one can use it, anc 
i Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free—ALEX. 











without pain 
ROSS, 245 High Holborn, London. 
two stamps 


Pamphlet sent for 


Sone. 4... tae eee 
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——_———— Nad bb Al 
EADER - WRITER = WANTED.— | 
* i | 
WANTED, er cco Leal "pate, 


Newtr 
y oR. 
i eee ALPHA,” care of ADAMS and FRANCIS, | 
Advertising Agents, o * ea 
SUB-EDITOR WANTED.— 
WANTED, for a First-class Provincial Daily 
Newspaper, #0 Experienced SUB-EDITOR. 
to” T..” care of Messrs. STREET BROTHERS, | 





| 


1 . 
sacle Street Lincoln's Inn, W.C 


+ ONDON REPORTER and CORRE- 
SPONDENT WANTED.—WANTED, for a First- 
class Daily Provincial Journal, a Gentleman to write a 
LONDON LETTER, and undertake the general duties 
of a Metropolitan Representative. a: 
Address, “ R. J.," care of W. J. CLARKE, 85 Grace- 
charch Street, London, E.C. 


———— aIerTPePVuro ‘ 
HE FIFTEENTH CHURCH CON- | 
GRESS will be held at STOKE-UPON-TRENT, 
on October 5th, 6th. 7th, and 8th, 1875. 
Programmes and Tickets are now ready. 
MEMBERS’ TICKETS, admitting to all the Meetings 
of the week, 78 6d each. a F 
DAY TICKETS, admitting to all the Meetings of 
one day (to be specified), 3s each. 
EVENING TICKETS, admitting to the Meetings of | 
one evening (to be specified), 1s each. 
These Tic kets may now be had on application to the | 
Hon. Secretaries, Church Congress, Stoke-npon-Trent. 
accompanied by P.O O., payable to T. W. Minton. 

The name and address of the person for whom each 
ticket is intended mu-t be given. } 
Lodgings, at moderate ra in Stoke and the neigh- 
bouring towns, can be recommended by the Hon. Sees. 

OCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, | 
frighton, October Gth to 13th. President— 
The Right Hon. Lord ABERDARE. Presidents of 
Departments—1. Jurisprudence and Law Amendment: 
The Hon. Sir Edward Creasy, Ex-Chief Justice of 
Ceylon. 2. Eduestion: Sir Charles Reed, Chairman of | 
the London School Board. 3. Health: Benjamin W. 
Richardson, Esq.. M.D.. F.R.S. 4. Economy and 
Trade: M. E. Grant Daff, Exq., M.-P. Council—G, W. 
Hastings, Esq., Chairman of Repression of Crime 
Section; Lieutenant-General E. F, Ducane, C.B. R.E., 
Chairman cf Board of Directors of Convict Prisons. 
Papers to be sent in by the 25th inst. Prospectuses 
and information may be obtained at the Offices of the 
Congress, Brighton; oratl Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
Cc. W. RYALLS, General Secretary. 


RURY LANE.—Mr. and Mrs. 
BOUCICAULT in the great Irish Drama 
SHAUGRAUN, illustrated with beautiful scenery by 
William Beverley, at 7.45 every eveaing. Preceded by 
The WHITE HAT. ‘To conclude with INTRIGUE. 
Prices from 6d to £44s. Doors open at 6.30, commence 
at7. Box-office open from 10 till 5 daily. 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL, 
ILFRACOMBE, NORTH DEVON. 
Accessible from all parts by Steam and Rail.—See 
Time-Tables. Appointments, Cuisine, and Wines 
perfect, with choice of 250rooms. ‘Tariff on application 
to Manager. 











MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
OURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1875. 


ARRANGEMENTS for the issue of Ist and 3rd-class 
Tourist Tickets will be in force from May 15th to the 
3lst October, 1875. 

For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, 
issued by the Compan 

JAMES 

Derby. May, 1875. 


ALVERN WATERS. 
M*” 
Burrows GENULNE 

WATERS, 


Prepared at the PURE CRYSTAL SPRINGS in the 
MALVEKN HILLS, are of unsurpassed purity. 
N) 


y. 
ALLPORT, General Manager. 


MALVERN 


ALVERN SELTZER, SODA, 
POTASH, LITHIA, and LEMONADE. 
SIX DOZENS CARRIAGE FREE. 
Address—W. and J. BURROW, MALVERN. 
(Established 1850.) 
Patentees of the Slider Wine Bins and Mineral 
Water Racks. 


J OHN BURGESS and SON’S| 
Original and Superior } 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES | 

Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
Hundred Years, at | 

107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 


CARACAS COCOA.) 


delicious and valuable article.”"— 





F RY’S 
“A most 
Standard. 
“Tbe Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality." —Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


Fk RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
_ Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluoms oil.”"—/vod, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


p™ EFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- | 
Proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild | 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. | 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond | 
St, London; and all Chemists throughout the world. | 








| in lighter literature. 


| large 


|} and 1 Newman Yard. 


Just published, 8vo, 15s, 


THE ABODE OF SNOW. 


OBSERVATIONS ON A JOURNEY FROM CHINESE 
TIBtT TO THE INDIAN CAUCASUS, THROUGH 
THE UPPER VALLEYS OF THE HIMALAYA. 


Py ANDREW WILSON. 
With Map of the Author's Route, &c. 





TIMES, 


“A thrilling story of adventure, and an instructive 
account of picturesque regions which are very little 
known to Europeans......The author has evidently 
read, thought, and travelled a very great deal. 
knows India thoroughly, has enjoyed the intimacy of 
statesmen of the highest position there, and has a close 
acquaintance with either the persons or characters of 
most of the contemporary celebrities. He can describe 
men as forcibly as scenery : he clearly sets out shrewd 
views on Indian politics, which are based on reflection 


| and experience, as well as knowledge of history; and 


finally, with a genuinely poetical temperament, he has 
the art of turning to his purpose a wide range of study 
We have seldom read a more 
fascinating book of the kind.” 


| MAJOR-GENERAL StR F, GOLDSMID IN THE “ ACADEMY.” 


“One of the most attractive books of travel it has 
been our fortune to meet with in a long course of 
years.” . 

ATHEN.EUM. 

“*The Abode of Snow’ will at once win a conspicu- 
ous place in the favour of the reading public. There 
is not a page in the volume of nearly 500 pages which 
will not repay perusal.” 

GRAPHIC. 

“One of those rarer books of travel which descrip- 
tive power and novelty of scene raise far above the 
dull level of ordinary tourist reminiscence.” 

GLobe. 

“Among the mountains Mr Wiison is at home, and 
nothing can be better than bis life-like descriptions of 
the wild. weird scenery lying between ice-bound 
Chinese Tibet, and soft, sunny Cashmere.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
* Edinburgh and London. 
) iow 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 

SIN, asset forthin HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
3y GEORGE M. STRAFFEN, M.A., Vicar of Clifton, York. 

CONTENTS :—1. The Sense of Sin—2. The Nature of 
Sin—3. The Organ of Sin—4. jThe Consequents of Sin 
—5, The Disclosure of Sin—6. The Propitiation for Sin. 


London: WILLIAMS and NokGate, 14 Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden. 

VOYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING- 

PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker's name 

and following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— 

First Quality, “Royal [rish Linen,” and Crown; 


os. 


Sold by all Stationers. Samples post free for Six- 
pence. Wholesale of Marcus WARD and Co., Royal 
Ulster Works, Belfast and London. 

SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for India and home use. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 

LON DON—Show-rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 

BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


| FURNITURE.—Bedsteads, [ron and Brass, and 
Children’s Cots. A very large assortment of 150 
patterns on Show, from Ils 6d to £35, 
EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, aud warranted by WILLIAM 5S. 
BURTON 








For Bedsteads. Width—) 3ft. 4f.-Gin 5ft 

€s.d £3.d. £8. d. 

Best French Alva Mattresses ...... .186.1861 06 
Coloured Wool ditto ...... wie OL 6. D8. 
Best Brown Wool ditto.. wl B.LEIB6LIT. 
Good White Wool ditto -LIL62 662126 
Extra Super ditto .. 10.1313 .4 42. 
Superior Horsehair ditt 263 3.3 9. 
| Extra Super ditto .. 1.412.5 4. 
German Spring ... 10.3 8.31. 
Superior ditto, Hair Stuffing 3 5.44 7641. 


Feather Beds, from 31s to 18s ; Bolsters, 63 to 298 6d ; 
do. Pillows, 3s 6d to 13s; Down Pillows, Ils 6d to 18s. 


ik URNITURE for Bed-rooms and 


Dining-rooms, complete suites in mahogany, fancy 


| woods, polished and japanned deal, always on show. 


ag cage a URE for DINING-ROOMS.— 

An Assortment of Sideboards, Dining Tables, 
Dinner Waggons, Chairs, Couch and every other 
article of Dining-room Furniture, is ou View in the 
Furniture Show-Rooms, Easy Chairs, a large 
Gilt Chimney and Pier Glasses, 
Catalogues 





selection, from 37s 6d 
a large and new assortment, from 47s 6d. 
post free. 
TILLIAM S BURTON, 
General Furnishing Lronmonger, by appoiut- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show-Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Nowman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
Manufactories—84 Newman St., 
and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WLLLIAM 8S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate. 











IULSEAN LECTURES for 1874. | 


| 
| 
| 


Second Quality, “ Pare Flax,” Irish Harp aud Crown. | 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 


Illustrated by 760 Wood Engravings and 3 Coloured 
Plates, and accompanied by a Series of Problems, 
medium 80, cloth, 18s. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY: an Elementary Treatise. Translated 
and Edited, with extensive Additions, by J. D. 
Everett, D.C.L. F.R.S. Professor of Nataral 
Philosophy in Queen's College, Belfast. 

Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d each * 

Part I. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and 

PNEUMATICS. 

Part If. HEAT. 

Part IIl, ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 

Part IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 

“ Systematically arranged, clearly written, and ad- 
mirably illustrated, it forms a model work for a class 
in experimental pbysics.'—Saturday Review. 

SECOND EDITION. 
Revised and Enlarged, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA: ve 
Exercises in the Writing of Latin. With Vocabu- 
lary and Notes, By the Rev. IsLAyY Burns, D.1). 
Revised by the Author of “The Public School 
Latin Primer,” and other distinguished Teachers 

“ The learner will scarcely need any other book in 
order to proceed gradually to the highest kind of Latin 





| prose composition.”"—Journal of Education, 


The KEY, 3s 6d, supplied to Teachers only. 





With about 300 Wood Engravings, imperial 1é6mo, 
cloth, red edges, 7s 6d; or half-calf, 16s 6d. 
The STUDENTS ENGLISH DIC- 

TIONARY, Etymo'ogical, Pronouncing, and Ex- 
planatory, in which the Words are traced to their 
ultimate Sources, the Root or Primary Meaning 
inserted, and the other Meanings given fully, ac- 
cording to the best Usage. By Joun OGILvie, 
LL.D., Editor of the “Imperial and “ Compre- 
hensive “ Dictionaries. 
“This is the best etymological dictionary we have 
yet seen at all within moderate compass.” —Spectator. 


Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 3s 6d 


Dr. OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTION- 
ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Etymologi- 
eal, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. For the Use 
of Schools and Families. Abridged from the 
“ Student's Dictionary,” by the Author, 

“ The etymological part of the work is well done, in- 
dicating a familiarity with the languages from which 
our vocabulary is derived, and at the same time a 
sound discretion in tracing the origin of words."— 
Atheneum, 


LONDON: 
BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 


Just published, price 2s 61. 
4 RENCH GRAMMAR. In Two Parts. 
Parr IL, by Mons. Darque, Principal French 
Master of Dulwich College. 
London: Retre Brornexs, Charterhouse Buildings. 
V OSES: a Drama. By E. CARPENTER, 
i M.A.. late Fellow of Trinity Hall, Camb., and 
Author of “ Narcissus, and other Poems.” 


E. Moxon and Co., 1 Amen Corner, Paternoster 
Row, E.C. 


8vo, price 3s 6d. 


Now ready, price 63. 
2nd Edition, carefully revised. 
HE GREAT GAME: a Plea for a 
British Imperial Policy. By WALTER MILLAR 
THORBURN, B.A., H.M.’s Madras Civil Service. 
“No thoughtful man can lay down the book without 


| being deeply impressed.”"—Standard. 


MES 


“Tbe book is most suggestive, and its criticism of 
our Indian policy most iutelligeut."—Zdinburgh Daily 


Revive. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 
S.W. 


ss BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 





The NEW NOVEL, by Author of * Lady Audley'’s 


Secret.’ 


In 3 vols., at all the Libraries. 


OSTAGES to FORTUNE. 





Now ready, New Edition. 

tS. FELTOE = and 

PAMPHLET. Free by post. 
27 Albemarle Street, W. 


SON'S 


Just published, Sixth Edition, revised and eularged, 
small Svo, cloth, 6s. 

N DIET and REGIMEN in SICK- 

NESS and HEALTH, and on the Interdepend- 

ence and Prevention of Diseases, and the Diminution 

of their Fatality. By Horace Dope, M.D, Consult- 

ing Physiciau to the Royal Hospital for Diseases of the 


Chest, &c., &c. 


London: H. K. Lewts, 136 Gower Street. 


NEW CHURCH-of-ENGLAND REVLEW. 
Iu October (price 6s; Annual Subscription, 2s), 
Nv. L. of The 


HURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW: 


a High class Theological Review, contaiuving 


Original Articles on Religions, Biblical, Liturgical, and 
Ecclesiastical Subjects, as well as Reviews of Books. 
The First Number will contaio, among others, articles 
by the Right Hon. W 
B. BeresroxD Hors, Esq., MP. 
received by 

SPOTTISWOODE and Co., New Street Square, London. 

‘ 


E. GLADSTONS, M_P., and A. J. 
Subscribers’ names 
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THE MOST POPULAR NEW NOVELS| MUDIF’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


OF THE PRESENT SEASON. 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


WHITELADIES. 


THE NEW SEASON—NOTICE 





By Mrs. Oxipuant, Author of | The following Lists and Catalogues, Revised for the New 


“ The Chronicles of Carlin, ford,” “A Rose in June,” “At His Gates," &c. In i 
4 . Season, are now Ready, and will be forwarded Postage Freg 


3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by JEAN INGELOW. 
FATED to be FREE. By Jean Ivar ow, Author of 
“ Off the Skelligs,” &c. In 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


FIGHTING the AIR. By Ftorence Marryat, 


Author of “ Love's Conflict,” “Prey of the Gods,” “Her Lord and Master,” 


on Application :— 


A Revised Catalogue of the Principal Books added 


to Mupre’s Sevect Linrary from July, 1872, to the present time. 


Il. 


“ : ” « vols. . . o e J . 
Woman against Woman,” &. 3 vo A List of some of the Principal Forthcoming 


NEW NOVEL by EDMUND YATES. Books. 
A SILENT WITNESS. By Epmunp Yarres, Author 


* 8 \"* as,” * llow g,”" “* Thel di Yr ¢ . - 
ood tA Walling Hace” "A Righted Wrong, &e 3 vos, | A New Edition of Mudie's Catalogue of well. 


Sword,” “ A Waiting Race,” “ A Righted Wrong,” &c. 3 vols. 
A ROMANCE of the ARCTIC OCEAN. 


The WARNAGHS: a Romance of the Arctic 
Ocean. By FRANK Usner, Author of “The Three Oxonians,” “A Strange 
Story,” &c. In 3 vols. 

NEW NOVEL by Mrs. FLEMING. 


A MAD MARRIAGE. By Mrs. May 


FLEMING, Author of * A Terrible Secret,” ‘* The Sisters’ Crime,” &c. 











NEW NOVEL by the AUTHORS of “ READY-MONEY MORTIBOY.” 


WITH HARP and CROWN. By the Authors of 


Mr. JAMES GRANT'S NEW NOVEL, 


ONE of the SIX HUNDRED. By James Grant, 


selected Second-hand Books. This Cataloque comprises some of the 
leading Books of the Past and Present Seasons, in good condition, 
with many older Works, several of which are out of print and aa 
otherwise procurable, at the lowest current prices. 


IV. 


Lewes | An Additional Catalogue of Half-bound Books at 
reduced prices, consisting chiefly of the Wi ‘orks of Popular Authors, 
newly and strongly half-bound, and well adapted for use in Literary 
Lnstitutions and Public Libraries. 


Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries or Drawi ing- 
room Tables, and for Wedding or Birthday Presents and School 


| 
| 
Ready-M Mortit My Little Girl,” & 1 i 
“ Ready-Money Mortiboy,” “ My Little Girl,” &., &e. 3 vols. : ten ; 
'A Catalogue of Works of the Best Authors, in 
| 
| 


Author of “The Romance of War,’ * Frank Hilton,” “Only an Ensign,” &e. 


Prizes. 
3 vols. ’ 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. JULIUS POLLOCK. 


All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may 


LISSA DEL 3 or, In Stony Places 7 @ Story. By Mrs. also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


JuLivus PoLLock. In 3 vols. 


KATE ELDER: a Tale of the Present Day. By 


MAXWELL JERDAN. In 1 vol. crown 8yo, with Frontispiece and Vignette. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street, London. 
CITY OFFICE—2 King | Street, Cheapside. 





ES of MAURICE CRONIN. By M.| 





The FORTUN 


L. KENNY. 3 vols. 


NOT LANCELOT, nor ANOTHER. 





By Francis 


—46 Catherine Street, W. 


HE BUILDER of THIS WE E K, 4d, or by post 44d, con- 
ducted by Mr. Geo, Gopwin, F.R.S., includes Views “of ¢ ‘ambridge Hall, 
Southport, and Proposed Hotel, Leghorn—Ancient and Modern Baths—Silk and 
Women's Work—Who Shall be Foreman ?—Art-Construction and Sanitary Matters, 
©., and all Newsmen. 








tainment, the CASTAWAY; or, the Unlucky Cruiser, commonly called 


CARR. 3 vols. Fite ie recs 
if OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New and Marvellous Enter- 


7D? ‘ . 
The PURSER Ss DAUG HTE R, and other Tales. Crusoe, with Descriptive, Buffo, and Original Songs, by Mr. George Buckland, and 


By Mrs. SANDERS, In 1 vol. Two New Ghost Scenes. 


Twice daily, at 4 and 9.—AUSTRALIAN MEATS, and 
How to Cook them; or, Economical Cooking, with Llustrations and Experiments, 


by Professor Gardner, daily —ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS, Vast and Present, by Mr, 
Malden, with Sailor in full Arctic Costume. Many other Entertainments. 


Admission, 1s. 


London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 








Ready, medium 8vo, cloth, 568 pp., illustrated by Six Coloured Folding Maps, numerous Plates and Folding | 


Sections, 42s. 


THE JUMMO0O AND KASHMIR TERRITORIES. 
A Geographical Account. 
By FREDERIC DREW, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., 


Associate of the Royal School of Mines; late of the Maharaja of Kashmir's Service. 





“It has rarely been our good-fortune to read so lucidly planned a book as Mr. Drew’s...... Every chapter is 
deeply interesting. The importance and value of the work in a scientific point of view are very great, and 
the fine maps, which are arranged respectively as the general, the snow, the political, the faith, and the race 
maps, are the most complete within our knowledge."—wSpectator. 

“It is pre-eminently a storehouse of valuable facts. Each of these facts is plainly put before the reader, 
and no one can rise from a perusal of Mr. Drew's volume without knowing very much that is fresh about 
the countries treated of. Mr. Drew's work is most methodically arranged, and a good index renders it still 
more valuable as a book of reference...... We imagine—so precise and full is the book before us—that many 
years will pass before any other author will attempt to treat of a subject which Mr. Drew has so thoroughly 
exhausted...,..The maps which conclude the volume are, in our opinion, by far the best of the region yet 
published.” —Athenzum. 


_London: : EDW ARD STAN FORD, 5 55 Charing oe, 5 s -W. 


7 FREDK. EDWARDS AND SON'S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








H. J. NIC OLL, | 


Merchant Clothier to the Queen, the Royal Family, 

and the Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil 

Outfitters. 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 

Cornhill, London. 10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 

50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, 
Birmingham. 


OR GENTLE MEN.—H. J. NICOLL'S 

Shooting, Tourist, and Yachting Suits, from 

3 guineas. Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, with Re- 
gistered Pockets, 20s and 21s; in Melton Cloths, 42s. 


OR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S Sea- 

side Novelties in Suits and Dresses. Washing 

Suits of Regatta Cloth, from 10s 6d; of Serge and 

Drill materials, from 15s 6d. Knickerbocker and 

Play Suits, in Angola Cloths, from 2Is. Light Tweed 
Overcoats, from 14s; ditto, Melton, from 21s. 


OR LADIES.—RIDING HABITS, 

from three to eight guineas; Riding Trousers 

and Hats; Waterproof Tweed and Cheviot Cloaksand 

Ulstere; Travelling and Morning Costumes and Pro- 
menade Jackets of special designs and materials. 


*.* H. J. NICOLL has established Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom. Wholesale Depart- 
ment, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear of the Regent 
Street premises, London. 


MORE CURES of COUGHS, COLDS, and THROAT 
AFFECTIONS by 

D* LOCOCK’s p ULMONIC 

WAFERS.—From Mr. WIiI..tamson :—“48 

Hunslet Road, Leeds.—I believe them to be free from 


all deleterious ingredients, and the most safe remedy 
for Coughs, Colds, and Throat Affections.” In Asthma, 





Prospectuses forwarded, per post f free, on application. 


THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA 
Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO ee} TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS Lg ee. 
LD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCE 














Ce ption, Brenchitis, Coughs, Rheumatism, and 
all Hysterical and Nervous Pains, instaot relief is 
given. They taste pleasantly. Sold by all Druggists 
at ls 14d per box. 


The PLEASANT, BALSAMIC, and PRESERVATIVE 
PROPERTIES o} 


RR’S LIFE PILLS ‘we wonderful. 
They fortify the feeble, restore the invalid to 
health, and do good in all cases.—Sold by al! Chemists. 


1S ee ee 
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AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
| 


L E A H: 
A WOMAN OF FASHION. 


BY 


Mrs. EDWARDES, 





Author of “Ought We to Visit Her?” &e. 


In 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 





The QUEEN of CONNAUGHT. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. 

“Readers must go to the book itself. We may say that alike to those who seek 
merely striking incident and picture,and those who seek more solid teaching, | 
the ‘Queen of Connaught’ may be very safely recommended.”—Nonconformist. 

«A very new subject is treated in this story with great freshness and vivacity. | 
It is a most charming study of a subject full of colour, light, and shadow, and one | 
that rises steadily in interest up to the close of the book. The tale is full of life, 
skill, and insight.” —Sp« ctator. 


It. 


WHAT WILL the WORLD SAY? By Charles 


Grepon, Author of “In Honour Bound,” “For Lack of Gold,” &e. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 

“The whole meaning of ‘What Will the World Say? is character-painting ; 
ihough also there are scenes and descriptions in it which are specially bright and 
vigorous, and the story does not lack that intricacy of action, those mysteries and 
mistakes, which are d to 'y to the existence of a perfect plot...... 
There is always something to admire in Mr. Gibbon’s work, a sensible and manly 
etrain runs through it, and he has talent, observation, good-temper, and clever- | 

! 
| 
| 
| 





pers.”—Saturday Review. 

“It is an excellent and a very rare thing when the interest of a novel decidedly 
increases as it goes on, and this is the case to a very noticeable extent in * What 
Will the World Say?’ "—Academy. 

“We must end by sending our readers to the book itself. There they will find 
a vein of real humour, at once kindly and incisive; true pathos; sagacious insight 
into human nature; a true descriptive faculty, and a power of uniting, without 
sense of inconsistency, a half-poetic sentiment with an unaffected realism.’ —Von- 
conformist. 


HIS NATURAL LIFE. By Marcus Clarke. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


COMIN’ THRO’ the RYE.—The SECOND 


EDITION of this Popular Novel will be ready in a few days. 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, post 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
THE 


DAY-DREAMS OF A SLEEPLESS MAN.) 


BEING A SERIES OF PAPERS RECENTLY CONTRIBUTED TO THE 
STANDARD. 


By FRANK IVES SCUDAMORE, Esq, C.B. 





GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 





In October will be published. 


A STUDY OF HAMLET. 
By FRANK A. MARSHALL. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 
LOXPon LIBRARY, 12 St. JAMES’S SQUARE. 
per | 
| 











Just published, in One Volume, super-royal 8vo, pp. 1,062. Price 12s to Members, 
16s to Non-members. 
ATALOGUE of the LONDON LIBRARY, Fourth | 


Edition, with Preface, Laws, and Regulations, List of Members, and Classified | 
Index of Subjects. 


Lo DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841, 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
es PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 
Ppubecriptions, £3 a yeer, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 

fteen volumes are ailowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
pen from Ten to half-past Six. us on application. 
ROB HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 

















MACMILLAN AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





NOW READY, NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


CASTLE DALY: 
THE STORY OF AN IRISH HOME THIRTY YEARS AGO. 
By ANNIE KE&ARY. 


The Pal! Mall Gazette says:—“ The Irish novels that have found their way 
into general reading have been the works of such writers as Miss Edgeworth, 
Lever, Trollope, Lover, and Gerald Griffin. Of late, Irish life has been left 
much alone by novelists, possibly because its representation requires true in- 
sight into character, and skill in giving it expression......That Miss Keary has 
both the imagination requisite for such a task, and the knowledge with which 
to support it, is shown in‘ Castle Daly’...... Miss Keary never descends to 
striving after theatrical effect; there is a stern truth in all she tells of the 
famine troubles; but there is no dwelling upon the physical horrors, no trick 
of words to stimulate jaded emotion...... e have only glanced at some o! its 
main features, but have, we hope, in doing so, said enough to show that‘ Castle 
Daly’ is well worth reading for the excellenee both of its manner and 
matter.” 


HOMES of the LONDON POOR. = By Ocravra 
HILL. Extra feay. 8vo, 3s 6d. (This day, 


* We know nothing in literature of this kind more touching than the simple, 
unaffected tale of her struggles, disappointments, and triumphs. There is not 
a word of mere sentimentalism in any one of her papers. She is clear, 
practical, and definite."—C/ohe, 


“Ny. a) . . 
The AGE of PERICLES: a History of the 
Politics and Artsof Greece from the Persian to the Peloponnesian War. By 
W. Watkiss LLOYD, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. [This day. 


IMPRESSIONS of LONDON SOCIAL LIFE ; 


with other Papers, suggested by an English Residence. By E. 8S. NAnat. 


Crown S8vo, 7s 6d. (This day. 
«An amusing little book, likely to be popular on both sides of the Atlantic.” 
—A then Pun, 


SECOND EDITION, with New Preface. 
THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE; or, Physical 
Speculations on a Future State. Svo, 10s 6d. (This dan. 


“This book is one which well deserves the attention of thoughtful and 
religious readers...... It is a perfectly sober inquiry, on scientific grounds, into 
the possibilities of a future existence.”"—Guvardian. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 


SOCIAL LIFE in GREECE, from Homer to 


Menander. By the Rev. J. P. MAnArfy, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (This day. 


PART IL, 18mo, 1s. 


The CHILDREN’S TREASURY of ENGLISH 


SONG. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by Francis T. PALORAV®, Editor 
of the “Golden Treasury.” Also complete in 1 vol. 18mo, 2s. (Nert week. 


“> 
HISTORICAL COURSE for SCHOOLS. 


NEW VOLUME. 


HISTORY of AMERICA. By Jonn A. Doyte. 


18mo, with Maps. (Next week. 


FIRST STEPS to GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- 


TION. By BiLomMFrELp JACKSON, M.A., Assistant-Master in King's College 
School, London. 18mo. (Next week. 





INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 


GOSPELS. By Brooke Fuss Westcott, D.D., Canon of Peterborough, 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. [Fifth Edition next week. 


On BRITISH WILD FLOWERS considered in 


their RELATION to INSECTS. By Sir Joun Luppook, M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L. 
With Llustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. (Second Edition nert week. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION 
Crown 870, 6s. 
OLDBURY. By Annie Keary, Author of 
«Castle Daly.” (This day. 


“It is indeed a most touching and exquisite story......quite out of the ordi- 
nary run, and warranting us in placing her in the highest rank of women- 
writers of the day."—Morning Post. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
CHRISTINA NORTH. By E. M. Ancuer. 


“ Drawn with much skill ana! delicacy, and the whole story is undeniably 
worful...... It has unusual merits in the vigour of the narrative and the unity 
—Saturday Revier. 


po 
of conception.” 





MAOMIELAN and 00, London. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO, PUBLIS 








“ TERRIBLY THRILLING AND ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS.”—Tuae Tres. 


ANOTHER OF JULES VERNE’S WONDERFUL BOOKS. 





NOTICE.—JULES VERNE'S NEW BOOK. 


THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND. 


In 3 vols., each square crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, 


with many Illustrations. Uniform with “ Meridiana,” &c., entitled :— 


Von. L 
DROPPED FROM THE CLOUDS. 
(Ready. 


Vou. I. Vou. DI. 


ABANDONED. 


THE SECRET OF THE ISLAND, 


(Ready. (Nearly ready, 


“ These tales are very popular in France, and as the love of the marvellous is no stronger in French than in English boys, they will, no doubt, be well appreciated 





by the latter, especially as they are full of pictures.”"—T7%mes. 


THE OTHER BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR, ALL “ FULL OF PICTURES,’ ARE :— 


1. A FLOATING CITY and the BLOCKADE-RUNNERS. 


By JuLES VERNE. Containing 50 very fine Full-page Il'ustrations. Square | 


crown 8v0, cloth, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 


2. Dr. OX'S EXPERIMENT; MASTER ZACHARIUS ; 
A DRAMA in the AIR; A WINTER AMID the ICE, &c. By JULES VERNE. 
Numerous Full-page Illustrations. Square cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 

Uniform with the First Edition of “The Adventures of a Young Naturalist.” 

NTY THOUSAND LEAGUES under the SEA. 
JvuLes VERNE. Translated and Edited by the Rev. L. P. MeRcIER, M.A. 
113 very graphic Woodcuts. Large post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 
“ Boys will be delighted with this wild story, through which scientific truth and 


most frantic fiction walk cheek by jowl...... It is an excellent boy's book. We 
devoutly wish we were a boy to enjoy it.”"—7Zimes. 
“ Full of the most astounding submarine adventures ever printed.”— Morning Post. 


“If this book, which is translated from the French, does not ‘ go,’ boys are no 
longer boys...... Grave men will be equally borne along in the grasp of the accom- 
plished author.”"—S/andard, 


4, MERIDIANA: Adventures of Three Englishmen and 
Three Russians in South Africa. By JULES VERNE. Translated from the 
French. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 7s 6d. 

“This capital translation of M. Verne’s last wild and amusing story is, like all 

those by the same author, delightfully extravagant, and full of entertaining im- 

probabilities."—Morning Post. 


\6. FROM the EARTH to the MOON, and a TRIP ROUND 
IT. Numerous Illustrations, large post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 10s 6d, 
“As for ‘From the Earth to the Moon,’ it is enough to give one brain-fever to 

read it. M. Verne's books are certainly extremely clever, and deserve all imagin- 
lable success. Their sensation is at once terribly thrilling and absolutely harm. 
| less."—Times. 
“This marvellous and most entertaining book is one which ought to meet with 
| &@ great many readers, The grave manner in which the adventures are narrated 
| the wondrous mathematical calculations, the solid air of truth mixed up with 
| quiet humour and racy fun, are inimitable.”"— Vanity Fair. 

In reviewing the two preceding books, the British Quarterly Review said:—“ The 

| books are both of them superb in their exciting cleverness and charm. Among 
| the boys’ books of the year, they are so far first that the rest are nowhere.” 


7. AROUND the WORLD in EIGHTY DAYS. By Jules 
VERNE. Numerous Illustrations, square crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“We hardly know what to say of this extraordinary book. How much of itis 
truth and how much fiction it is difficult to determine. One thing we may assure 
our readers, that it is not ouly interesting, but fascinating; not only that, it is ag 
exacting from beginning to end as the last quarter-stretch of the Derby,” 
Cosmopolitan, 

“The liveliest book of the season ; it is very laughable and readable, and nothing 

| could be cleverer in its way...... We can assure the reader that he can hardly fai] 
| to flund amusement."—New York Nation. 


“ There is real merit here in both the narrative and the woodcuts."—North British | 


Daily Mail. 

“Jules Verne, in ‘ Meridiana,’ makes the account of the scientific proceedings as 
interesting as the hunting and exploring adventures, which is saying a good deal.” 
—Athenwum. 


5. The FURCOUNTRY. By Jules Verne. With upwards 
of 80 Illustrations. Large post 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 

“* The Fur Country’ will not disappoint them; we can promise them breathless 
excitement, wonders, and dangers, and escapes. It is a story of courage, eudurance, 
adventure, and fun; for there is much that is really humorous in some of the 
characters.”"—Athenxum. 


\8. FIVE WEEKS ina BALLOON. By Jules Verne. New 
Evjition, Numerous Lilustrations, printed on Toned Paper, and uniformly 
| with * Around the World,” &c. Square crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

| “This is a second edition of a very extraordinary work which we noticed on its 
| first appearance in English dress, doing justice to its bold inventions and fantastic 
| developments. ‘The illustrations to this edition are very admirable ; and those who 
| have read the former books of the same class by M. Jules Verne will enjoy it all 
'the more. To boys it should be a real prize. It is most beautifully got up every 
| way.” —Nonconfor mist. 
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NOTICE.—CAPTAIN CREAGH'S NEW TRAVELS in HERZEGOVINA, BOSNIA, 
MONTENEGRO, and SERVIA, DALMATIA, &c. 


OVER the BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM 


and ESLAMIAH; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through Hungary, 
Schlavonia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and Montenegro to the North of 
Albania. By JAMES CREAGH, Author of ‘A Scamper to Sebastopol.” 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 25s, (Just ready. 


Mr. GALLENGA'S “ITALY REVISITED.” 


ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gattenca (the 


Times’ Correspondent), Author of “ Country Life in Piedmont,’ &c. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 30s, (Just ready. 


Mr. MUNDY'S “CANTON and the BOGUE.” 


CANTON and the BOGUE: the Narrative of 


an Eventful Six Months in China. By WALTER WILLIAM Munpby. Crown 
8vo, 78 6d. (Just ready, 


ROBA D'ITALIA; or, Italian Lights and) 


Shadows: a Record of Travel. By CHARLES W. HECKSTHORN. 2 vols. Svo, 30s. 


ETYMONIA. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
HIS LITTLE COUSIN. By Emma M. 


PEARSON, Author of “One Love in a Life.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The SHADOW of ERKSDALE. by Bourton 


MARSHALL. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


LADY LOUISE. 


CLARGES. 3 vols. 31s 6d. 


By KatruLeeNn TSABELLE 


SIR MARMADUKE LORTON, Bart. By 


the Hon. A. S. G. CANNING. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


’ — 1. 
SAINT SIMON’S NIECE. By Frayx Lee 
BENEDICT, Author of * Miss Dorothy's Charge,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. ‘ 
From The Spectator. July 24:—‘A new and powerful novelist has arisen. 
eosees We rejoice to recognise a new novelist of real genius, who knows and depicts 
werfully some of the most striking and overmastering passions of the human 
heart... It is seldom that we rise from the perusal of a story with the sense of 
excitement which Mr. Benedict has produced.” 


MARGARET MORTIMER’S SECOND HUS- 


BAND. By Mrs. HILLs. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LALAGE. By Avcusta CHAmMBERs. 


8vo, 7s 6d. 
TIM’S CHARGE. By Amy Camrsetu. Crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. 


LEAVES from an OLD PORTFOLIO. By 


ExLizA MARY BARRON. Crown 8vo,7s 6d. 


Crown 





SECOND EDITION of 


UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her BLACK 


} 
| COUNTRY. By HvuGu James Rose, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford. 2 vols. 
8vo, 30s, 

The Times says:—* These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on @ 
land and a people to which Englishmen will always turn with sympathetie 
interest.” 

The Saturday Review says:—“ His title of ‘Untrodden Spain’ is no mis- 
| nomer. He leads us into scenes and among classes of Spaniards where few Eng- 

lish writers have preceded him...... We can only recommend our readers to get 

it and search for themselves. Those who are most intimately acquainted with 

Spain will best appreciate its varied excellences.” 

The Spectator says:—‘The author's kindliness is as conspicuous as his 
closeness of observation aud fairness of judgment; his sympathy with the peopla 
inspires his pen as happily as does his artistic appreciation of the country; and 
both have combined in the production of a work of striking novelty and sterling 
value,” 


SELF-UNITED. 


vols., 31s 6d. 


Westminster Review.—“‘Self-United’ has many merits of no ordinary 
kind...... ‘Lhe style is excellent, the conversation bright and natural, the plot good, 
and the interest well sustained up to the Jast moment.” 


CLAUDE HAMBRO. By Joun C. Westwoop. 


| 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


FAIR, BUT NOT FALSE. 
| 


CAMPBELL, 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


By Mrs. Hicxes Bryant. 3 
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